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PERCIVALS 


60% Protein 
TANKAGE 


Cut down your feeding ex- 
pense by giving your hogs Perci- 
val’s Digester Tankage. Your hogs 
will need a third less corn, when 
you feed Percival’s Tankage as a 
supplement. 

Hogs fed corn and tankage grow 


half again as fast as h feed corn alone. 
They are ready for market about a month 
sooner. 


The animal protein in Percival’s 
Digester Tankage is far better than veg- 
etable protein for muscle building. Aided 
by the phosphate that builds big bone, it 
develops your hogs into big, trim market 
types—without the excess fat produced 

y corn alone. Cooking under steam pres- 
sure makes Percival’s tankage absolutely 
sanitary. 


By helping you market your hogs 
earlier rcival's Digester Tankage bringe 
you an extra month's interest on the mon- 
ey from your hogs. Order Percival’s Di- 
gester Tankage now. If you don’t know 
the name of the Percival dealer, write us 
for tankage booklet and a generous free 
sample. 


C.L. PERCIVAL 
COMPANY 


03 Eleventh Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


























Two FREE Books On 
Butchering and Curing 


More than 150,000 Farmers follow- 
ing the directions contained in ‘ton » books 
recently issued and have solved home 
butchering and meat curing problems 

quickly and easily. Thou- 
sands say these books are 
worth many dollars, yet they 


are free to everybody anx- 


ious to know the best ways 
to do farm butchering, save 
in living costs and make 


money butchering for friends 
and neighbors 


The new and enlarged edi- 





tion of “Simple Instructions for Butcher- 
ing on the Farm" shows you how to 
select stock; correct 
way to slaughter; how 
to dress and skin; how 
to chill; how to cut 
meat, ete Pages and 
pages of working draw- 
ings and diagrams 
Many actual photographs contributed 


and experienced 
for Curing 
best ways to 


by butchering authorities 
home butchers Recipes 
Meat” shows quickest and 


insure delicious home cured meats at 
lowest cost with less effort Reading 
these books and having them at hand for 
ready reference will enable any man to 
Go home butchering and meat curing 
with surprising ease No need to guess. 


The simple facts are in these books, all 
clear ind easy to apply Address the 
Home Welfare Dept, Desk 809, The 
Carey Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kas., and 
these books containing more than 60 


pages will be sent free and postpaid 


The Carey Sa Co., Dept. 809, Hutchinson, Kans. 


———————————— 
PRICES SMASHED! 
U. S._Govet.. Harness 


Order From 
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What makes farm land 
» VALUES values? In the article on 
page 3 H. A. Wallace discusses the rela- 
tion of crop prices to land values. The 
comparison, over a period of years, of the 
selling price of land and its actual value 
based on farm crop prices is given. The 
significance of present land prices is also 
discussed. 


FARM LAND 


inter- 
activi- 


AMERICAN FARM Farmers are 
BUREAU MEETING ested in the 
ties of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 


ation with its million members A full 
report of the annual meeting ef the feder- 
ation held at Chicago last week is found 


on page 6. 


THE EUROPEAN European problems 
SITUATION are of considerable 
significance to the American farmer par- 


ticularly as they affect a foreign outlet 
for American farm products The latest 
aspects of the European situation are 


treated in editorials on page 5 


matters of 

importance to the 
considered in the present 
Some of the ques- 
tions on which action will be taken are 
referred to on page 8. The article also 
tells of the national codperative congress 
held at Washington last week. 


THE WASHINGTON 

LETTER 
farmer will be 
of Congress. 


Many 


session 


How some of 
lowa’s best 


METHODS OF EXPERT 
CORNHUSKERS 
cornhuskers make their big records is 
shown on page 7. The article discusses 
the husking technique of the winners of 
Wallaces’ Farmers’ cornhusking contest. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ Christmas-time, one 

SECTION of the most thrilling 
seasons of all the year for farm boys 
and girls, is here Wallaces’ Farmer 


wishes every one of its boys and girls a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
The December Boys’ and Girls’ Section in 
the center of this issue is full of stories 
and holiday games. 


NEXT WEEK’S In the last issue of this 


ISSUE year, to appear next 
week, one of Iowa's successful corn and 
hog farmers will tell how he gets a maxi- 
mum number of pounds of pork for each 
bushel of corn. A complete report of the 
annual meeting of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association will be another 
feature Special articles will discuss the 


and other 
farmer 


Washington coéperative meeting 
matters of practical interest to the 
at this time. 
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MISSOURI WINS AT FRUIT JUDGING 
For the second successive time student 
teams representing the Missouri College of 
Agriculture won highest rank in the ap- 
ple and potato judging contests at the 
Mid-West Horticultural Exposition at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. In addition, the 
Missourj apple judging team won the sil- 
ver cup Offered by the American Pomolog- 
ical Society for the most consistent team 
work. Richard V. Lott, a member of the 
Missouri team, won the gold medal for 
high individual score. The apple judging 
team was trained by H. G. Swartout, 
while J. T. Quinn coached the potato- 
judging team. 





A joke is a joke until it happens to be 
on you; then it is a blamed insult, snaps 
the Sedgwick Pantagraph. 
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means more than 
Good Fertilizers 


HE American Agricultural 

Chemical Company is more 
than a fertilizer manufacturing 
concern. It is an organization 
sincerely interested in the Ameri- 
can farmer’s production of larger, 
better and more profitable crops. 
It is interested in your success. 


An important part of this or- 
ganization is its Agricultural Ser- 
vice Bureau, conducted by Dr. H. 
J. Wheeler, formerly Director 
Rhode Island State Experiment 
Station. This Bureau carries on 
practical experimental work in all 
sections of the country, to deter- 
mine just what fertilizers are best 





Fertilizers 






and subsidiary brands 
are based on the dis- 
coveries and experi- 
ence of what is 
undoubtedly the most 
noted group of plant 
food authorities in the 
history of the chemi- 
cal fertilizer industry. 













It includes men like ° 
Seiidiias. Bombe, adapted to each crop and locality. 
Stockbridge, Wheeler, pA 

Coe, Lister, Detrick, Let this Bureau help you. 






Crocker and a score of 
others whose names 
have been household 
words in agricultural 
communities for many 
years. They offer you 
the best assurance of 
maximum crop-grow- 
ing efficiency a fertil- 


WRITE to it, in care of our near- 
est office, for suggestions on your 
particular crop problems. No 
charge or obligation. 




























THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO, 
Alexandria, Va. Cincinnati Greensboro, N. C. Norfolk 









izer can have. Atlanta Cleveland Henderson, N. C. Raleigh 

WRITE for this free Baltimore Columbia, 8S. C Jacksonville St. Louis 
Boston Charleston, 8. C Los Angeles Savannah 

booklet : Buffale Spartansburg, S. C. Montg omery Ete. 








Detroit New Yor 


“How to Get the Most 
Out of Fertilizers” 


DOUBLE A QUALITY 


FERTILIZERS, 


WRITE for the AAC agency if 


we have no dealer near you 








Address nearest office 


















(a: DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU NS 


> ICHARDS Anti Freezin 
< Stock Waterer can now be bh 





to-date in every respect, it is built 
STOCK LUATERER «, , hogs at the other. 
crease your profits frem your feeding operations. 


at a price that fits every farmer's 
ri sie RICHARDS" 
to last, is antomatic in operation, 
absolutely sanitary and will water 
Waters any 

- You simply can’t afford to give 
your stock ice-cold water during the coming winter months when you can get a Richards Waterer 
Thousands of satisfied customers are using our waterer, and we know we can please you. Send 

us & postal today for more information and low prices. Write today. NOW. 














pocketbook. This waterer is up- 
TANT freee 
your cattle at ene end and your 
at our direct-from-factory price. We save you money and at the same time we materially in- 
s RICHARDS MFG. CO. Inc. ARAPAHOE NEB, 











TANK HEATER 
BURNS OIL 
Get full market value for 
| your hay. Ship to Albert 
Miller & Co., 192 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, Il. Market 
reports furnished free. 


Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 16 
jon of kero- 
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WHAT IS IOWA FARM LAND WORTH? 


Value Varies With Price of Corn, Oats, Butter and Beef Cattle 


ANY people say there “= no rela- 
tion between the seiling price 


N 


By H. A. Wallace 


Using exactly the same method as in 
the foregoing, we get a productive 





Iowa farm land and its proe-<*‘ive 
value. This idea was especi°’'y preva- 
lent three years ago, when there were 
many sales at $500 an acre or better. 
People began to talk wisely then about 
jand having a social value altogether 
apart from its produetive power. Much 
of this talk was fostered by men who 
stood to profit if the land boom out- 
grew the bounds of reason and assumed 
the proportions of a craze. 

Over any long period of time, produc- 
tive power makes farm land values, al- 
tho in certain localities social values 
may enter to a considerable extent. A 
method has been devised for determin- 





the market. 


PRODUCTIVE VALUE OR SENTIMENTAL VALUE? 

Are land values determined by a land hunger that does not 
reckon costs, or by the amount of food the land will produce and 
the price that food sells for? Mr. Wallace thinks that in the long 
run land prices have a definite relation to the production of corn, 
oats, butter and beef cattle and the prices those products bring on 
On this basis he estimates the real productive value 
of ordinary Iowa farm land—the sort of land that will average 38 
bushels of corn, 36 bushels of oats or 1.3 tons of hay an acre, and 
which will carry a cow thru the summer on two acres of pasture. 
Land like this was worth $200 at the peak of farm prices in 1919, 
What is it worth today ? 


value of $89 in 1909, $78 in 1910, $1623 
in 1916, $234 in 1917, $252 in 1918, and 
$257 in 1919. In the reaction of 192%, 
the productive value was about $52. 
The selling value of Iowa farm land 
at present is very hard to determine. 
In 1920, the census secured a figure of 
$200 an acre for Iowa farm land execlu- 
sive of buildings. What few sales there 
have been during the past year indé& 
cate to us the probability that average 
Towa farm land that was selling around 


$200 in $1920 is now selling around 
$150, or about $40 an aere above its 
1922 productive value. Evidently the 





Iowa farm land which is now selling 





ing with a considerable degree of ac- 

curacy the productive value of Iowa farm la» 1, year 
by year. The value obtained in this way i+ not al- 
ways the same as the selling value, but in he long 
run it has more to do with the selJing valve than all 
other things put together. 

During the five years before the war, this method 
gives an average productive value for Iowa farm land 
of $92 an acre, which compares almost exactly with 
the actual selling value as estimated from the gov- 
ernment census of 1910 and the state census of 1915. 
For 1921, this method gave Iowa farm Jand a produc- 
tive value of $52 an acre, and for 1922, $111 an acre. 
In 1919, when Iowa land was more productive than 
at any other time, it had a productive value of $257. 


Estimates Based on Average Land 


This is average Iowa land, of the sort which has 
about 50 acres out of each 160 in corn every year, 25 
in oats, and 75 in meadow and in permanent pasture. 
It is land of just ordinary fertility which will yield, 
one year with another, about 58 bushels of corn per 
acre, 36 bushels of oats, 1.3 tons of hay, and which re- 
quires two acres of pasture to carry a cow thru the 
summer. Of course there is farm land in the state 
where nearly every acre can be put in corn, where 
there is very little land which must absolutely be left 
in permanent pasture, land which will yield 60 bush- 
els of corn per acre and 55 bushels of oats in the same 
seasons as ordinary Iowa land yields 38 bushels of 
corn and 36 bushels of oats. Such land had a produc- 
tive value in 1922 of around $200 an acre, as contrast- 
ed with only $111 for the average Iowa farm land. 
On the other hand, there are a number of farms 
along the rivers and in parts of southern Iowa which 
are composed largely of rough 


land. It may be assumed, however. that the real 
crop of the meadow and pasture land is grass-fat 
cattle and butter. An acre of ordinary pasture land 
will produce 100 to 150 pounds of grass fat beef ina 
season. However, inasmuch as the steers which come 
off of grass in the fall are usually worth less a hun- 
dred than the same steers which went onto grass in 
the spring. the land can not be given credit for this 
100 to 150 pounds of grass fat beef at full market 
value. As a matter of fact, ordinary Iowa pasture 
land seems to have an annual value per acre equiva- 
lent to only about 50 pounds of grass fat cattle, as 
valued on the Chicago market in the fall. This year, 
with grass fat cattle valued at about $7.20 per hun- 
dred at Chicago, it is figured that the average value 
of Iowa pasture land for producing grass fat beet 
was around $3.60 an acre. A somewhat similar plan 
is followed with butter, it being figured that in terms 
of butter Iowa pasture and meadow land has an an- 
nual value per acre equivalent to about 10 pounds of 
92-score butter at Chicago. 

The corn value of the average acre of Iowa corn 
land in 1922 was $11.92, the oat value $6.66, the grass 
fat cattle value $3.60, the butter value $3.88. If we 
give corn a double weighting and the other values a 
single weighting and then divide by 5, we get an av- 
erage return per acre of $7.60 in 1922. Taking out 
$2.05 for estimated tax and upkeep per acre, we have 
a net return of $5.55 per acre in 1922. Capitalizing 
this net return of $5.55 at 5 per cent, or what the 
English call twenty years’ purchase price. we secure 
au value of $111. With Iowa crop yields and Iowa crop 
prices and Iowa taxes as they were in 1922, the pro- 
ductive value of Iowa farm land was $111. 


for $150, or about 65 per cent above 
is doing so on the theory that eventu- 
ally new corn on Iowa farms in the early winter will 
sell, one year with another, at around 75 cents, oats 
at around 50 cents, and that grass fat cattle at Chi- 
cago will be around $8 a hundred, and butter extras 
around 45 cents a pound. There is also an assump- 
tion that taxes will go down until they are only 
about $1.50 an acre, instead of about $2, as at the 
present time. 


the pre-war, 


Interest Rate Also Has a Bearing 


Another matter which bears on land values is the 
going rate of interest. Forty years ago in Iowa, they 
capitalized the net return per acre at around 10 per 
cent, or ten years’ purchase price. That was beeause 
money in any newly settled country is hard to get 
and is loaned at exorbitant rates of interest. High 
interest rates invariably serve to hold down the sell- 
ing value of land much closer to the productive value 
than would otherwise be the case. There also seems 
to be a tendency to capitalize the net return of land 
in rough pasture on a basis of 6 or 7 per cent inter- 
est (fifteen or sixteen years’ purchase price), where- 
as the net return of land which is largely tillable is 
capitalized on a 3 to 5 per cent basis (twenty to thir- 
ty years’ purchase price). In any genuinely scientific 
study of land values, this matter of rate of capitali- 
zation varying as it does with the character of the 
money market and the type of the land, must be con- 
sidered. However, under the situation as it is likely 
to exist during the next ten years, we believe that the 
method which we are presenting in this article 
for determining the value of the productive power 
of Iowa farm land is roughly accurate. 

Of course there is land in 





pasture land and which with 

cattle at present prices are 

worth searcely $70 an acre. 
Briefly stated, the produc- 
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many communities which has 
a value altogether apart from 
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tivity of Iowa farm land may 
be looked at in four different 
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ways: First, its productive 
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ductive power in oats; third, . way may more than counter- 
its ability to grow beef cattle of lowa Farm Land = | | - balance the increase in social 
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Towa oat land. 
There is no such simple, di- 
rect fashion of valuing mea- 


dow and permanent pasture  P*!ow: 


The war, 


Before the war there was little difference between the productive value of Iowa farm land and 
the actuai selling value as reported by government and state census. 
ductive value far above the actual selling value, and the reaction of 1920 sent the productive value far 
It will evidently take 75-cent corn on Iowa farms, one year with another, to give Iowa farm land 
a productive value equivalent to its present selling value. 


however, sent the pro- 


in turn, is dependent on the 
price of corn, oats, cattle, ete, 
rate of interest and rate cf 
taxation. 
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The Corn Belt and the A. F. B. F. 

WHEN the Farm Bureau first began to 

talk of uniting the state federations into 
some larger unit, Wallaces’ Farmer suggested 
that a corn belt federation instead of a na- 
tional federation be the first step attempted. 
There were two reasons for this suggestion. 
The first was that the middle west, in addition 
to being the biggest and wealthiest farming 
section of the country, had a natural unity of 
interest on farm subjects that would work for 
an effective federation. The second was that 
the Farm Bureau, as a vigorous and independ- 
ent farm organization, hardly existed outside 
the central states. In most other states, the 
Farm Bureau was merely an adjunct of the 
State extension service. 

When the national federation was formed, 
it was hoped that organization work in other 
states might be stimulated so that they might 
come up to the corn belt standard. Meanwhile, 
the middle western state federations, with a 
rare generosity, supplied almost all the funds 
for the national organization and permitted a 
system of voting which gave smaller states 
power all out of proportion to their numbers 
at the national convention and on the executive 
committee. 

These sacrifices on the part of the corn belt 
for a national organization seem to have been 
in part at least wasted. While states like Cali- 
fornia, Texas and New York have gone for- 
ward and have developed as real state farm or- 
ganizations, most of the other states outside 
the middle west still have nothing much better 
than a paper organization built around the 
state college and the extension service. Under 
the voting system in effect at the annual con- 
vention, these weak states, aided by a few of the 
stronger ones, can control the national organi- 
gation. This is what happened last week at 
Chicago. 

In justice to the corn belt, one of two 
things should be done: Revise the constitution 
so as to give the Farm Bureaus of the middle 
west the power to which their numbers entitle 
them, or create a mid-west federation to which 
the corn belt states should turn the greater 
part of their moral and financial support. It 
seems to us that the reasons we gave three 
years ago for the second plan still hold good. 
We are glad to know that Farm Bureau lead- 
already considering 


ers in the corn belt are 
such a step and hope that their decision may be 
favorable. 





WALLACES’ sinners December 22, 1922 














ou Movement and the Farmer 


y? BEHOOVES all farmers who wish to vote 

intelligently and think soundly on social 
questions to know as much as possible about 
the labor movement. What is the background 
of these people who want the farmers to work 
with them in gradually shifting the basis of 
our civilization? 

A worth-while book, “The Labor Movement 
and the Farmer,” has just been written by 
Hayes Robbins. The book is very fairly writ- 
ten, altho in any case of doubt tt favors the side 
of union labor rather than the side of the gen- 
cral public or the employers. There is a lot of 
interesting history about the hard fight of la- 
bor to secure recognition in England. The 
English factory system of a hundred years ago 
was a horrible thing. Labor at that time was 
not effectively organized into unions, and la- 
boring men didn’t even have the right to vote 
until 1867. In the United States, laboring men 
have always had the right to vote, but working 
conditions one hundred years ago were almost 
as bad as in England. The really great growth 
in union labor both in England and in the 
United States seems to have taken place since 
about 1885. Under Gompers’ leadership, 
American labor during the past thirty-five 
years has followed out the idea of paying high 
dues and submitting to powerful centralized 
leadership. 

Any farmer who reads Robbins’ book will 
soon become convinced of the fact that effec- 
tive labor union organization is about fifty 
years ahead of effective farmer organization. 
Robbins has no apologies to offer for labor 
holding on desperately to a high standard of 
living. In effect, he says to the farmers that 
they, too, should form organizations which are 
equally powerful. 


Guide to Feed Values 


WITH the situation as it exists this year, 

it is roughly accurate to value feeds on 
the basis of one cent for each pound of carbo- 
hydrates, three cents for each pound of fat, 
and five cents for each pound of protein. This 
will not apply under all conditions, but it gives 
a standard of comparison which is decidedly 
worth while. New corn contains in each bushel 
thirty-seven pounds of carbohydrates, worth 
about 37 cents; five pounds of protein, worth 
about 25 cents, and three pounds of fat, worth 
about 9 cents, or a total feeding value of around 
71 cents a bushel. In like manner, oats contain 
in each bushel about eighteen pounds of carbo- 
hydrates, worth 18 cents; 3.8 pounds of pro- 
tein, worth 19 cents, and one pound of fat, 
worth 3 cents, thus making a total feeding value 
per bushel of around 40 cents. Oil meal con- 
tains in each hundred pounds thirty-six pounds 
of carbohydrates, thirty-four pounds of pro- 
tein and seven pounds of fat, and would seem 
to be worth $2.27 a hundred or $45.40 a ton, 
on the same basis that corn is worth 71 cents a 
bushel. In like manner some of the prepared 
feeds which carry on their sacks a guaranteed 
analysis of about 12 per cent protein, 4 per 
cent fat and 50 per cent carbohydrates, would 
seem to have a value of about $1.20 per hun- 
dred on the same basis that corn is worth 71 
cents a bushel. 

It won’t do, however, to value feeds altogeth- 
er on the basis of their chemical composition. 
There are situations under which a pound of 
protein may be worth far more than 5 cents. 
The method of feed valuation used in the fore- 
going indicates a value for oil meal of about 
$2.27 a hundred, wheres as oil meal at the pres- 
ent time costs around $3 a hundred. But even 
tho oil mea! is costing considerably more than 
it ought to be selling for from the standpoint 
of its composition, there are many rations in 
which it should be fed. When steers, for in- 
stance, are fed on a ration of corn and corn 


silage, or corn and timothy hay, a pound of 
oil meal added to the ration may take the place 
of three or even four pounds of corn. When 
two pounds are added, however, the additional 
pound may take the place of only two pounds 
of corn. 

A pound of protein is not worth quite the 
same in all feeds. There is good evidence to 
believe, for instance, that a pound of protein 
in cottonseed meal is only worth 4 cents, as 
compared with 5 cents a pound in oil meal. The 
protein and carbohydrates hay, except in 
cases where the hay is cut exactly at the right 
stage of growth, seem to be worth only about 
two-thirds as much as when they are found in 
the grains and mill-feeds. There are a few 
feeds, such as bran, which seem to have a slight 
Value beyond what their chemical composition 
would indicate. Perhaps a pound of protein 
in bran is worth 6 cents under the same condi- 
tions that it is worth 5 cents in corn and oats. 
Certain other feeds, because of their palatabil- 
ity, may have a slight value in addition to that 
indicated by their composition. It is always 
worth while, however, in buying feeds, to esti- 
mate roughly their value from the standpoint 
of their guaranteed composition. 


Select iinaitiet Matter With Care 


HIS is the time that the reading matter for 

the farm and for the home is generally 
selected. There are important things to con- 
sider in deciding what papers you wish to read 
and to have you family read. Many a boy or 
girl’s taste for reading has been spoiled by the 
publications the father and mother allowed or 
invited to come into the home. This was large- 
ly due to the fact that they thoughtlessly sub- 
scribed to publications without analyzing their 
influence, or to the fact that the publications 
came into the home almost uninvited visitors, 
thru being taken in because of a premium, or 
being offered at a cheap price. 

Reading matter has much to do with the de- 
velopment of the young mind. It must, first 
of all, be clean reading matter. Second, it must 
be interesting and entertaining reading matter, 
and third, and not the least important, it must 
be reading matter that appeals to the higher 
ideals. Trashy papers containing reading mat- 
ter of untruthful character or which cultivates 
suspicion or distrust on the part of the reader 
young or old, should be shunned and not al- 
lowed to come into the home. Use the same 
care in selecting the reading matter that comes 
into your home as you would in selecting the 
friends you invite. It is even more important, 
as you can have a watchful eye on the personal 
visitor, but you never know until after the dam- 
age is done, the influence of the publication. 

See to it also that the papers you take are 
the kind that will interest your young folks. 
There is one thing you will find out, and that 
is that generally the publications that are like- 
iy to give wrong ideals are the publications 
that never stop when the time is out. They get 
your name on the mailing list and it is next to 
impossible to stop them. They allow the paper 
to come to you for almost a vear after the time 
is out and then offer to cancel the back year if 
you will pay for a year ahead. The same per- 
formance is repeated two years later, with the 
result that you are forced into taking a paper 
you do not really want. The thing to do is to 
tell such publications plainly that they are not 
wanted. They are generally published in order 
to -get advertising and not in the interests of 
the reader. 

It is a good time right now to select your 
reading matter. It will probably include a 
daily paper, one or more farm papers, and of 
course a local paper. It ought also to include 
a paper published for the women folks and 
likewise a paper for the boys and girls, and a 
really good magazine. 
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European Situation Improves 
+ UROPE is like certain large families, the 

members of which quarrel bitterly and con- 
tinuously until finally a point is reached where 
further quarreling means destruction of the 
family. Matters then begin suddenly to mend. 
The best proof of the change for the better is 
the rise in sterling exchange during the past 
month from $4.45 to $4.65. At the same time 
the value of 100 francs has risen from $6.50 to 
$7.15: <A rise of from 5 to 10 per cent im 
French and British exchange within a month 
means that those international experts who 
make money by really knowing what is going 
on, are convinced that European affairs are 
finally mending. 

While present European prospects are rosier 
than at any time in the past two years, every- 
one recognizes that there will be recurring Eu- 
ropean crises every few years for a number of 
years. A critical time for the United States 
will come two or three years from now after 
she has advanced vast credits to Europe and 
thereby impaired the reserves of the Federal 
Reserve System. The immediate effect of 
American loans to Europe will be very benefi- 
cial to the American farmer but in the long run 
we are decidedly skeptical. 

But whatever the future may bring forth we 
can all rejoice that Europe has more money 
available for buying wheat, cotton, pork and 
corn and that some of the cash is finding its 
way into the pockets of the farmers. 


‘*Chicago Plus’’ 
BY RIGHT of location and manufacturing 


efficiency Chicago is the cheapest producer 
of steel in the world. It is only a matter of 
time, therefore, until steel is quoted on a basis 
of Chicago plus instead of Pittsburgh plus, or 
possibly there will be several basing points, one 
for the east, one for the west, and one for the 
south. 

The Federal Trade Commission will hear 
the United States Steel Corporation defend the 
Pittsburgh plus proposition late next month. 
What the final ruling of the Federal Trade 
Commission will be no one knows, but it would 
seem that a situation has finally been reached 
where the Federal Trade Commission cannot 
avoid allowing the middle west to cut loose 
from the dominance of the east in manufactur- 
ing affairs. The middle west will eventually be 
the greatest manufacturing center in the world, 
“Chicago plus” will be the entering wedge. 
This is important to farmers not only because 
it will enable them to buy their machinery con- 
siderably cheaper but also because it will even- 
tually lead to a greater population here in the 
middle west which can be fed with less loss in 
freight charges than when the same population 
is located in the east. Recognition of this sit- 
uation will mean money to those who have the 
nerve to hang onto farm land during the rather 
had times of the next ten or fifteen years which 
may shake the faith of many men. 





Rubber Control 

YEAR or so ago, we told our readers how 

the exceedingly high price of rubber result- 
ng from the widespread use of the automobile, 
caused the planting of hundreds of thousands 
of acres of rubber back in the period extending 
from 1912 to 1918. These plantations came 
‘nto bearing rather slowly and rubber prices 
held up to a level from two to five times the 
cost of production until the middle of 1920. 
\nd then such a flood of rubber came on the 
tnarket that prices went down and down until 
'n 1922 they were one-half the cost of produc- 
ion. The rubber producers faced an even 
nore acute situation than that faced by the 


corn growers of the United States. Many of 
them were well trained business men, who 
squirmed around in an effort to find some 
method of controlling the excess production 
which was causing the damage. As is usual 
in a case of this sort, there was one strong 
faction in favor of controlled production and 
another faction which wanted to let matters 
take their own course. 

Two months ago we told our readers how the 
British government was co-operating with the 
advocates for controlled production. and pre- 
dicted that rubber prices would advance rap- 
idly, with the probability that tire prices would 
also go up. The scheme seems to have been 
decidedly effective. At any rate, rubber which 
was around 13 cents a pound in September is 
now around 26 cents a pound. Our October 
prediction that tire prices would advance is in 
process of verification. 

Rubber has now reached a price which is 
roughly equivalent to cost of preduction, and 
if the producers are wise they will now drop 
their control measures and not put them into 
effect again until there is dinger of prices go- 
ing decidedly below cost of production. Any 
use of controlled production to foree a price 
decidedly above cost of production is certain 
to lead to injustice and disaster 

We have been much interested in the British 
rubber producers in the Malay Peninsula be- 
cause their position has had much in common 
with that of us here in the corn belt. 


European Buying Power 

A® IDAHO reader takes exception to our 

editorial on “Bolstermg Up European 
Buying Power.” He doesn’t like the idea of 
American tourists spending lots of money in 
Europe. Neither does he approve of foreign- 
ers in this country sending back their savings 
so as to help their relatives in their homeland. 
Neither does he approve of cancelling any part 
of the European debt. His concluding shot 
is, “Whoever heard of a merchant giving sev- 
eral hundred dollars to a customer who already 
owed him a lot of money in the hope that by 
so doing he would bolster up the customer's 
buying power?” 

International trade involves several princi- 
ples which do not apply at all in private busi- 
ness life. During the war we sent Europe some 
ten billion dollars’ worth of goods and the 
only return we got for this vast amount of 
goods was the promise of Europe was to pay 
some time in the distant future. In private 
business we continually sell stuff for money 
and use that money to buy other stuff that we 
think is more important than it really is. It 
is in international trade that we realize that 
money is not the all important thing. Money 
can act as a temporary stop gap but in the 
long run international trade involves trading 
one kind of goods for another kind. The Eu- 
ropean war came on and we sent Europe ten 
billion dollars’ worth of goods and she sent 
us nothing in return. How does our corre- 
spondent want Europe to pay us this ten bil- 
lion dollars, or even the interest on it? Of 
course the thing can be done but it means that 
Europe will send us a lot more in the way of 
manufactured goods than she ever sent before 
and that she will buy from us a lot less in the 
way of food products than ever before. 

If we follow our correspondent’s plan of re- 
quiring payment of the European debt in full 
and if we also oppose the spending of large 
sums of money by American tourists in Eu- 
rope, and if in addition we try to hold down the 
remittances of immigrants to their relatives 
abroad, there is just one thing for the Ameri- 
can farmers to do. And that is to reduce his 
production as promptly as possible so that 
there will be no surplus of wheat, corn, hogs, 
or cotton for shipping to Eurene. Ordinarily 


changes in international trade currents occtit 
slowly and it is easy for the individual pro- 
ducer to adjust himself. The greatest war in 
history, however, has upset international trade 
currents to a greater extent than ever before 
and it is time that the middle western and 
southern farmers were realizing just what has 
happened. ‘They should prepare to favor the 
cancellation of European debts or else to re- 
duce the production of such products as wheat, 
corn, cotton, and hogs. 


Opposes Increased Credits for 
Farmers 


A CALIFORNIA reader writes that it is his 
observation that farmers have been mort- 
gaging their farms in order to continue to pro- 
duce crops which sell at far below cost of pro- 
duction. He thinks that the farm papers and 
farm organizations are doing a positive dam- 
age to the farmers by harping so continuously 
on the necessity of increased credits. Increased 
credits double and treble the indebtedness of 
the farmers and prevent the farmer from doing 
the very thing which is necessary to. raise 
prices. This man favors restricting credits so 
as to break the men who are really broke now 
but don’t know it. He says that this is an ef- 
fective way of curtailing production and bring- 
ing up prices to a cost of production basis, 
Our California friend views things in a cold, 
clear light. However much we may dislike the 
attitude the fact remains that it is poor policy 
to borrow money in order to continue to pre- 
duce farm products at a loss. On the other 
hand, it is also true that after the situation 
has been looking unusually black for a time 
that right then is the time to borrow money 
because dawn inevitably breaks soon after. 
Out of all this ferment concerning better 
credits for farmers will come better machinery 
for handling both mortgage loans and for han- 
dling paper running from six months to three 
years. If the net result of this improved ma- 
chinery is a saving of one-half per cent in in- 
terest charges the farmers will benefit by more 
than they would from a twenty per cent redue- 
tion in freight rates. But no matter how low 
the interest rate may be it is certainly poor 
policy to borrow to produce indefinitely for a 
market which will not pay cost of production. 
It is a matter of the gravest importance to 
bankers who are financing the farmers to keep 
in continual close touch with the probable char- 
acter of the future demand for farm products. 
Bankers, more than anyone else right now, 
should be concerning themselves with the prob- 
able effectiveness of future European buying 
power. With all his hard cynicism, our Cali- 
fornia friend has made a point which bankers 
and farmers alike should appreciate. 


Coal to Newcastle ; 
(CORN belt farmers will be amused by the fol- 
A 


lowing statement put out by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 

“The South African Maize Breeders’, Grow- 
ers’ and Judges’ Association is planning to 
send to the United States true to type maize 
for seed purposes and expects ere long to de- 
velop quite a business in furnishing this coun- 
try seed corn of guaranteed purity, soundness, 
and of high germination.” 

South Africa each year produces about as 
much corn as eight or nine good Iowa counties. 
The yield runs about fifteen bushels per acre. 
Of course it may be that this South African 
corn has unique hardiness which is not found 
in our corn belt corn. We rather fancy, how- 
ever, that the South African Maize Breeders’, 
Growers’ and Judges’ Association will have a 
hard time to convince the corn belt farmer that 
he should buy South African seed corn. 
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AMERICAN FARM BUREAU MEETING 


Federation Outlines Policy Regarding National Problems Affecting Farmers 


I AST week the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
4 tion held its convention in Chicago, with all 
sections of the country represented. The liberal and 
the conservative delegate had considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to policies. A general criticism of 
the program this year was that too much time was 
devoted to speech-making and not enough to a con- 
structive study of the problems the federation is try- 
ing to solve 

Oscar E. Bradfute, of Ohio, vice-president of the 
federation, was chosen president to succeed J. R 


Howard, of Iowa. Mr. Pradfute is the sort of man 
whom people speak of as being a good, level-headed 
sort He has been the compromise candidate for 
president three times. This time he went over. 


Mr. Bradfute’s work as chairman of the resolutions 
committee probably helped establish him this year. 
Faced by a multitude of conflicting resolutions, he 
re-phrased most of them so as to avoid a fight. Mr. 
tradfute was named after efforts to nut J. R. How- 
ard over for another term had failed. Friends of 
Mr. Howard early in the session got together and 
lined up enough eastern and southern votes to con- 
trol The middle-west objected, however, and the 
support of the Howard group was then swung to 
Bradfute. The corn belt, out-voted, joined in elect- 
ing the Ohio man by acciamation. 

In policies, the same sort of a compromise was 
made. The big question before the convention, in 
the words of one delegate, was, “Is the Farm Bureau 
going to take the leadership in codperative market- 
ing, or is it going to be nothing more than a glori- 
fied extension service 

The commodity marketing associations meeting at 
Washington gave vitality tc this issue. If the con- 


9" 


servatives won, there was a feeling that the Wash- 
ington conference might very well step out, take the 
lead in marketing affairs, and throw the A. F. B. F. 


in the shade. 
Liberal Element Wins on Resolutions 


So far as the resolutions are concerned, the liber- 
als won. The outline of policy given below goes as 
far as any of the Farm Bureau people want to go, 
and much farther than some of them think advisable. 
Among the resolutions on codperative marketing 
were the following: 

“Resolved, That the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration shall continue to give outstanding attention 
to the marketing problem and continue the policy of 
strengthening and encouraging coéperative commod- 
ity marketing organizations 

“Resolved, That the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration maintain a division of coéperative market- 
ing, to be managed and directed by capable and ex- 
perienced coéperative marketing specialists. That 
this division shall in every possible way stimulate 
and promote the coénperative marketing movement 
in the United States and shall plan and carry out an 
extensive national educational campaign for coépera- 
tive marketing of farm products. That this division 
shall endeavor to unify or coérdinate all organiza- 
tions, agencies and interests in behalf of a compre- 
hensive and united program of coéperative market- 
ing in the United States.” 

Other sections of the resolutions on marketing 
pledged the support of the federation to state and 
district coéperative marketing associations. 

Resolutions on the railroad question recommended 
that Section l5a of the transportation act of 1920 
should be so amended as to require railroads to share 
in periods of depression and to permit them to share 
in periods of prosperity. Another section demanded 
the reduction of freight rates until they shall be 
brought into the proper working relation with the 
purchasing power of farm crops. Improvement of 

raterways was recommended \ protest was made 
against the government policy on subsidies. 

Resolutions of farm finance called for removing the 
$10,000 loan limit in the operation of federal land 
banks and amending the federal reserve act to make 
the system more readily accessible for banks of small 
capital. Another section favored prohibiting any 
federal reserve bank making a greater charge than 2 
per cerft above the federal reserve rate of the district. 
The principle of codperative banking was endorsed. 
The establishment of intermediary credit institu- 
tions for facilitating crderly marketing of farm 
products was urged. The national reclamation serv- 
ice was endorsed and completion of Muscle Shoals, 
the Colorado River and like projects was urged. 

The admission of desirable immigrants in order to 
help meet the continuing shortage of farm and in- 
dustrial labor was recommended in a resolution. The 
work of the United States Department of Agriculture 
was commended and the federation reaffirmed its op- 
position tc any transfer of the forestry service, bu- 
reau of agricn'tural economics or bureau of roads to 
any other federal department. The truth-in-fabrics 





Co-operative marketing, farm credits 
and transportation problems were the 
chief issues discussed in the business ses- 
sions of the American Farm Bureau meet- 
ing. Constructive resolutions bearing on 
these and other important subjects were 
passed. Oscar E. Bradfute of Ohio was 
chosen president and W. H. Walker of 
California vice-president. 











bill and the bill to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of filled milk were endorsed. Other resolutions 
pledged support for the women’s section of Farm 
Bureau work, urged lifting of the handicap of excess- 
ive postage on second-class matter and condemned 
the “Pittsburgh plus” system of steel price fixing. 

The new executive committee is decidedly conserv- 
ative. It is expected to follow the policies of the last 
administration, but with perhaps less vigor. Repre- 
sentatives from the New England states and the far 
west will go conservative at least five to one. There 
are some liberals in the south and middle-west, but 
not enough to balance the committee. The make-up 
of the new board is as follows: 

Northeast region—Frank M. Smith, Springfield 
Center, N. Y.; Frank App, Trenton, N. J., and Geo. 
M. Putnam, Concord, N. H. 

Western region—C. S. Brown, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
John F. Burton, Garland, Utah, and J. M. Rogers, of 
Colorado. 

Southern region—John T. Orr, Dallas, Texas; E. 
H. Woods, Lucas, Ky., and Ed O’Neal, of Alabama. 

Central region—J. F Reed, St. Paul, Minn.; W. H. 
Settle, Petroleum, Ind., and Howard Leonard, Eu- 
reka, Ill. 

The convention was an object lesson on how not 
to do it which ought to pe of service to state asso- 
ciations. Only half a day out of the four was al- 
lowed for business. That meant that the real busi- 
ness of the convention was transacted in whispers 
among little groups for the three days and a half 
preceding. Not all the delegates, and very few cas- 
ual visitors had any opportunity to follow the secret 
diplomacy that resulted in the final compromise. 











OSCAR E. BRADFUTE 


New President American Farm Bureau Federation. 


The protest of E. H. Cunningham, of Iowa, against 
this method of conducting business was one of the 
most effective speeches of the final day. The middle- 
west generally backed him up in his stand. 

The meeting showed a very definite split develop- 
ing between the corn belt and other sections. The 
corn belt, with most of the membership and money, 

yas outvoted by combinations of weaker states where 

the Farm Bureau, as a full-fledged farm organization, 
hardly exists. Prospects for a strengthening of the 
mid-west section of the federation and more inde- 
pendent action on the part of the corn belt states 
seems good as a result of the session. 

While business was subordinated to speeches, there 


were some addresses made that were good enough 
to draw a fair percentage of the delegates from lobby 
consultations. Rural credits, foreign trade and im- 
migration were some of the subjects discussed. 

The most dramatic report of coiéperative work now 
under way was given by E. H. Cunningham, presi- 
dent of the U. S. Grain Growers. He told of the op- 
position by the Chicago Board of Trade and urged 
support for drastic legislation to force admission of 
coéperatives. The following paragraph shows the 
tenor of his speech: . 

“When an institution like the Chicago Board of 
Trade, which thwarts the will of society and defies 
the mandates of the people’s representatives in con- 
gress; when it disregards in utter ruthlessness its 
public pledges made after solemn consideration; 
when it seeks to dominate the other grain exchanges 
by its course of propaganda so intricate, invidious 
and farreaching as to strike at the foundation of our 
national life, it is time for men to speak. It is time 
to curb this institution which has erected itself in 
our midst.” 

One of the best addresses before the convention 
was that of an _ outsider, Bernard M. Baruch. 
He undoubtedly made the best statement of the con- 
dition the farmer is up against right now and the 
remedying of which should constitute the biggest 
job of any farm organization. “The purchasing pow- 
er of farm products,” said Mr. Baruch, “is only 64 
cents on the dollar compared with what it was in 
1913, and even then it was not equitable. An exami- 
nation of Department of Agriculture figures will re- 
veal the deadly effects of such economic injustice. 

“Millions of good farmers on good land and with 
good crops are actually running their business, thru 
no fault of their own or the mischances of nature, at 
a loss that spells ruin if continued. Capital is being 
impaired and burdensome debts incurred to keep the 
farms going, and the farm people, and, indeed, all of 
us, clothed and fed. This distressing situation is 
partly due to the general upset of the world during 
the war and after, but it has been aggravated by the 
weakness of the rural financing and marketing, that 
have caused the farmer to absorb much, if not most, 
of the losses of maladjustment and readjustment.” 


A National Credit System Is Urged 


Mr. Baruch’s suggestions on rural financing al- 
most paralleled the measures now before congress 
and those endorsed by the federation in its resolu- 
tions. He urged a national credit system, financed 
by the liquidation of the War Finance Corporation, 
and possibly installed as a branch of the farm land 
bank system. 

The plan would provide for three types of credit. 
Orderly marketing of crops would be aided by a 
warehouse system with loans based on warehouse 
receipts. Nine months’ paper of this sort should be 
handled by the federal reserve system. Cattle rais- 
ers and feeders should be given credit for from six 
months to three years. Cattle paper up to nine 
months could be handled by the federal reserve and 
longer time paper made the basis of debentures of- 
fered to investors in general. Loans for productive 
purposes, unsecured by chattel mortgages or ware- 
house receipts, Mr. Baruch believes can be handled 
thru local loan associations something like the farm 
loan groups. This paper would be handled by the re- 
gional bank and debentures issued against it. 

Foreign markets and the farmer was a subject that 
came in for plenty of attention. Mr. Baruch, without 
attempting to lay down any policy, urged that some 
definite line of action for agriculture must be con- 
sidered. The hopes aroused by big exports last year, 
he declared, were false. “How were last year’s ex- 
ports paid for?” he asked. “In the first place, by the 
sale in this country during the first six months of 
the current vear of some $600,000,000 worth of bonds. 
‘ Already there is almost an end of the sale of 
bonds of European countries because nations can no* 
pay the rates of interest that are being demanded.” 

A somewhat different view of the foreign situation 
was taken by Ex-Governor Lowden in his address. 
He urged that Americans take over investments in 
foreign industrial concerns, and accept these stocks 
and bonds as payment for our raw products. 

Forcing the federal reserve banks to rediscount 
agricultural paper up to nine months would have 
very little practical effect, in the opinion of Benja- 
min J. Strong, governor cf the New York federal re- 
serve bank. Country bankers, in his opinion, vould 
not want to tie up loans for that long a period. He 
suggested a plan for using notes from six months to 
three years as the basis for debentures to be offered 
to the investing public. 

On high interest rates in small banks, Governor 
Strong said: “It isn’t always fair to charge the 
country banks with too much responsibility for high 
interest rates. Primarily, they (Concluded on page 8) 
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HUSKING DOWN CORN ON A COLD DAY 


Curley, Grimmius and Pederson Compete Under Icy Conditions 


‘THE thermometer was 16 degrees below freezing, 

the ground was covered with sleet, the husks 
were brittle with a coating of ice, and the corn was 
more than 60 per cent down. Never was a corn 
busking competition held under more unfavorable 
conditions than when Curley, Grimmius and Peder- 
son started out on the afternoon of December 8, 
to see who could husk the greatest amount of corn 
in an hour’s time. Since the corn which they were 
to husk averaged scarcely one-half pound to the 
ear, and considering that all of the other condi- 
tions were so unfavorable, we knew that none of 
them would husk so very much corn in the time 
that was allotted. The important things to be con- 





Twin Spur Hook Used by Pederson. 


sidered were which man would husk the most corn, 
which wouid leave the least corn in the field, and 
which would husk it cleanest. 

At twenty-two minutes of three o’clock, the three 
contestants went into action. They were husking 
in lands, and there were only about fifteen rows 
of corn between them. Within the space of five 
minutes, Pederson was fifteen or twenty hills in 
the lead, with Curley in second place and Grimmius 
in third. Jenkins and I were following Grimmius, 
husking into sacks the corn which he had missed, 
aud so we did not know under just what conditions 
Pederson and Curley were working. However. some 
spectators who had been following the other two 
huskers, began drifting over to where we were, and 
they expressed it as their opinion that Grimmius 
was husking his corn cleaner than the other two 
men, and that he had just about as much corn in 
the wagon box, altho he was a number of hills 
behind. Then after Grimmius had been going for 
about ten minutes, he bent his hook and had to 
make a change. The timekeeper took out two 
minutes for him on this account. 


Neck and Neck Race the Last Half Hour 


At the end of half an hour, Curley. had over- 
taken Pederson, and from then on to the finish 
of the contest it was a neck and neck race between 
these two. Grimmius was apparently away behind, 
end even at the finish, after he had used up the 
extra two minutes of time which had been allot- 
ted to him because of having to change hooks, 
he seemed to be nearly a hnndred hills behind. 

The final count showed that Curley had husked 
a total of 1,032 hills, Pederson had husked 1,020 
hills and Grimmius 945 


By H. A. Wallace 


mius had missed 29.8 pounds, and Pederson had 
missed 48.6 pounds. More than one-half of this 
gleaned corn was composed of small nubbins which 
would not have been husked even tho the farm 
owner himself had been. husking his own field. 
The greater part of the balance was corn that was 
borne on stalks which had fallen over into adjoin- 
ing rows, and which would have been secured on 
the way back, under the ordinary husking condi- 
tions. 

it had been agreed in advance of the contest 
that for each pound of gleaned corn found after 
the nusking, two pounds should be deducted from 
the final weight in the wagons. Forty-nine pounds 
were therefore deducted from the weight of Cur- 
ley’s corn, which gave him a net weight of 1,051 
pounds; 59.6 pounds were reducted from Grimmius’ 
weight, which gave him a net of 995.4 pounds, and 
87.2 pounds were reducted from Pederson's weight, 
which gave him a net of 922.8 pounds. A heaping 
bushel basket of the corn was then shoveled out 
from the back end of each wagon and a hundred 
ears were counted out for each man, in order 
for the judges to determine the number of husks 
left on. 


Professor Burnett Did the Counting 


L. C. Burnett, of the Iowa experiment station, 
at Ames, did the counting in each case, and found 
153 husks left on a hundred ears of Curley’s corn, 
70 husks left on a hundred ears of Grimmius’ corn, 
and 177 husks left on a hundred ears of Peder- 
son’s corn. It had been agreed in advance that up 
to 200 husks on a hundred ears of corn would be 
permissible, and there was therefore no dockage 
made. Most farmers seem to be agreed, however, 
that when there are more than 159 husks on a hun- 
dred ears that the corn makes a decidedly dirty 
appearance, and the probabilities are that in future 
contests the dockage will commence when the av- 
erage number of husks is more than one hundred 
on a hundred ears. 

Judges Hughes and Nordhausen finally an- 
nounced the net results of the contest as follows: 
Curley, 15.01 bushels; Grimmius, 14.22 bushels; Ped- 
erson, 13.18 bushels. 

Taking into account the nubbins and everything, 
the corn which Curley husked yielded at the rate 
of 55.4 bushels per acre; that which was husked by 
Grimmius yielded 58.5 bushels per acre, and that 
which was husked by Pederson yielded 52.4 bushels 
per acre. The lands that were assigned to each 
man were determined ajtogether by lot. but it is 
quite evident that Pederson was somewhat handi- 
eapped by drawing a portion of the field in which 
the corn was not quite so good as it was in the other 
lands, 

Husking records of only 13 to 15 bushels an 
hour in corn yielding from 50 to 55 bushels per 
acre seem to be quite Jow. It must be remembered, 
however, that this corn yielded fairly well because 
it was planted thickly rather than because the 
ears were large. The fast husking records are 





hills. It had been a very 
tough hour’s work, not 
enly because of the slip- 
pery footing and the ice 
on the husks, but also 
because of the _ tangled 
condition of the down 
stalks. The ice on the 
husks melted on the mit- 
tens of the workers and 
made them exceedingly 
disagreeable to work in 
with the temperature only 
16 degrees above zero. 
When we drove the 
wagons over to the scales 
every one present thought 
that Curley had probably 
won, but no one knew 
just how much the pen- 
alties for corn that was 
left in the field and for 
corn with the husks on, 
would affect him. The 
scales showed that Curley 
had husked 1,100 pounds 
of corn, Pederson 1,010 
pounds of corn, and Grim- 
mius 1,055 pounds of corn. 
Curley had missed 24.5 
pounds of corn which the 
gleaners had picked up 
after him, whereas Grim- 


























Curley, Grimmius and Pederson I)!ustrating Successive Motions Involved With a Hook. 





made where it takes about ninety ears to make a 
bushel, whereas in this corn it took at least 14 
ears to make a bushel. Where all of the conditions 
ure favorable, first-class corn huskers can throw 
fifty to sixty ears of corn per minute into the 
wagon box, and keep it up for an hour. But when 
the corn is down badly. and the ears are smal), 
and it is slippery under foot, it is inspossible to 
average more than thirty-five to forty ears per 
minute. With weather conditions favorable and 
with standing corn carrying ears that will average 
three-fourths of a pound eech in weight, we would 





Thumb Hook Used by Curley. Grimmius’ Hook W 
the Same Except for Having Only Two Buckles. 


expect men of the husking ability of Curley, Grin 
mius and Pederson to husk somewhere between 
thirty-five and forty bushels in one hour. 

Curley and Grimmins used a thumb hook of the 
type illustrated on this page. The picture is an 
exact reproduction of the hook used by Curley iv 
the contest. The hook used by Grimmius is just the 
same except that it bas only two buckles and 
without the wristband. 

There seemed nothing unusual about the huskine 
methods used. The photos show the successive move 
ments with which all kook corn huskers are familiar 
They all scrape the husks off the lower side of the 
eur with the right hand, while at the same time witt 
the left hand they twist the husk up off the upper 
side of the ear. It is a little hard to say whether 
there is a double or a single motion with the right 
hand. On many of the ears in the contest there 
seemed to be a slight tendency toward a double mo 
tion, altho in the case of larger ears of corn standing 
up well this might not be the case. In another year 
we want to get movies of the best corn huskers, in 
order to ascertain this more definitely. And especial! 
ly do we want to find out the exact motion that is 
made by the right hand when pulilng the ear from 
the stalk. 


Contests Should Be Limited to One Hour 


Practically, husking contests should extend over 
a period of a week or two, But it is impossible to get 
uniform corn to work in, und in order to interest 
spectators and stimulate tha greatest diffusion of 
knowledge concerning methods, it seems wise to hold 
contests limited to about an hour. Next year we hope 
to see widespread county contests held on Saturday 
afternoons during October 
and early November. Late) 
the idea would be to hold 
a state contest for winners 
of the counties. 

The more we see of corn 
contests, the more we are 
convinced that a lot de- 
pends on the day and the 
corn as well as on the 
man, and that the only 
fair way to determine the 
best man is to have the 
contestants working side 
by side under exactly the 
same conditions. A short 
time contest is the thing, 
therefore, and we hope to 
see the day come when 
farm people will get as 
much enjcyment out of 
watching corn huskers 
competing for a record as 
the people of the cities 
now get out of watching 
track athletes in their ef- 
forts to do unusually well 
in running and jumping. 

Watch Wallaces’ Farmer 
in September of 1923 for 
further details concerning 
the corn husking contests 
which we hope will be 
held next year. 
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2¢ to 4 Inch tops, 6? to 7 ft. lengths. 


Kansas Post Co., Winfield, Kansas 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


farmer! 


held 


most 
that 


important 
in 


fo of the 
gatherings has been 


Washington for a long time met here 
the last three days of last week. It was 
composed of delegates from a large 
number of commodity marketing asso- 
ciations. It is said that in the neigh- 
borhood of eight hundred thousand 
members were represented, by the two 
hundred to three hundred delegates. 


Fruit growers, dairymen, tobacco grow- 
ers, grain growers and a large number 
of other associations. Most of the 
ganizations represented were organized 
on commodity pooling lines, following 


or- 






the plan which has been promoted so 
ably and so vigorously by Mr. Sapiro, 
of California. The exceptionally high 
character and ability of the delegates 
was manifest to all who attended the 
sessions It was a busine meeting 
from the word go. The opening address 
by Mr. Sapiro was inspirational to the 
highest degree A message was read 
from President Harding in which he 
again emphasized his des to see co- 
operative marketing promoted along 
sound business line Secretary of Ag 
riculture Wallace addressed the gather 


ing briefly and told of what the Depart 
ment of Agriculture is doing to dissemi- 


nate market information, assuring the 
delegates of the willingness of the de- 
partment to assist them in every prop- 
er way. 

Some of the ablest business men 
in the country are associated with 
these commodity marketing associa- 
tions. That is one reason why the ses- 
sicns of the council last week were so 
businesslike. There was an absence of 
the line of talk which has come to be 
so common at so many farmer organ- 
ization meetings, the sort of gush and 
aimless generalities which sound very 


applied to the 
Mr. Sa- 


he said 


nice but mean little as 
real problems of the farmers 

piro sounded the keynote when 
that political effo relief for 
farm troubles have always failed and 
that the way out must be found by the 
farmer himself, largely thru 
tive marketing—by which he meant not 
along the savings due to better mechan- 


ts to secure 


coopera- 


ics of marketing but the more even 
marketing of crops thru properly di- 
rected marketing. 

Last week Secretary Wallace made 


public a statement concerning the pro- 
posed purchase by Armour & Company 
of the packing plants owned by Morris 
& Company. He to the 
senate, answering the senate inquiry as 
to the proposed purchase. In the letter 


also sent a letter 


] 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


under the packer and stockyards law. 
soth statements may be summed up 
briefly to this effect. First, Armour 
wants to buy the physical assets of 
Morris, but not the capital stock. Sec- 
ond, there is nothing in the law that 


specifically 


forbids the purchase by one 


packer of the physical assets of anoth- 


er. Third, the law does not require or 
expect the secretary or any other offi- 
cer of the government to approve such 
purchase in advance Fourth, the sec- 
retary expressed neither approval nor 
| disapproval of the proposed transaction. 
| Fifth, the statement did not indicate 
what action would be taken in case the 
transaction should be completed, but 
the letter to the senate closed with the 
statement that future action would de- 
pend upon future events. Some of the 
pupers have interpreted the statement 
to mean that no obstacles would be 
placed in the way of the proposed pur- 
ehase. Others read in it the thought 
that if the proposal is carried thru the 
parties to it will have to show first that 
the effect will not be to lessen compe- 
tition. 

In the discussion which has followed 
this matter in the daily press, there 
does not seem to be a very clear under- 
standing of the extent to which the 
packer and stockvards act may enable 
the secretary to control competition be- 
tween packers. It confers no authority 
to compel competition, but does carry 
authority to punish any who may be 
guilty of actions which tend toward 
creating a monopoly or are in restraint 
of trade. If there should be no author- 
ity in the law to prevent combinations 





of two or more of the larger packers, 


seems 


A 


determined 
amend the law 
that 
senators have expressed 


ris, 


it 
rtain that there will be 
effort in congress to 
in such a way as to give 
Many congressmen and 
their 


rather ce 


authority. 
opposi- 


tion to the merger of Armour and Mor- 
and with the exception of the Farm 
thru Mr. Howard, most of the 


Bureau, 


farm organizations seem to be against 


it 
tle 


Secretary 
merger 


A larger 


number are saying very lit- 
waiting to what the 
Agriculture will do if the 
materializes. That 


and see 


are 
of 
actually 


1S 


the question that has not been settled, 


or 


have been going along rapidly, 
seems probable that one or 
will be reported out before very 
The sentiment 
tration 

Harding 
to be growing. 


I 


if settled has not been made known. 
fearings on the farm credit measures 
and it 
bills 
long. 
in favor of the adminis- 
plans supported by President 
and Secretary Wallace 
These are the bills that 


more 


seems 











to the senate he included a statement 
by the attorney general which was | nave been introduced by Senator Len 
made in answer to an inquiry pro- | root and Representative Anderson, and 
pounded by the secretary as to his duty | which really grew out of the delibera- 
| CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Tho Christmas is a time of cheer 
and comes to us but once a year, I 
fear we dont observe the day in just 
the right and proper way. We pur- 
chese gifts of variors kinds 1imoast 
enough to load a bus, to give to people 
that we think w likely do the same 
for us And if by chance they fail to 
con across and ante 1 we feel neg- 
lected and abused t rouchyv as a 
poisoned pt TI timely thought we 
overlook iltho ‘tis isy to discer 
You'll happier be to give to those who 
can give nothin in return So many 
folks thru all land are lonely. sad 
and sore in need; to bring some cheer 
to such as these would be a Christmas 
gift indeed Fach year we get a lot 
of gifts we can't appreciate or use; 
then pass them on to someone else it 
gives us all the Christmas blues! 
Someone sends Tom a red necktie, 
which color he can hardly bear He 
thinks it far too bright and loud, and 
doesn't match his eyes or hair So 
Tommy takes it to his trunk, and puts 
it in the lower till; next Christmas 
wraps it up again and sends it off to Cousin Bill When Polly gives a luncheon 
set to her best friend, Samantha Brown, and gets a handky in return, she is the 
maddest girl in town. 1 worked a month to make her gift says she in accents 
sour and flat; ‘I’ never be her friend again. She is a cheap skate and a cat 
In years gone by. at Cheistmas time, it uscd to worry me a lot—the gifts 
that I must give my friends; just what would do and what would not. If I per- 
chance should leave one out, ‘twould make that one both sad and sore; how best 
to please them, one and ali, I thought and pondered, o'er and o’er This year 
[ll try a diff'rent plan, altho it may seem mean and small: I'll be fer once a 
prudent man, and give no Christmas gifts at all!—li C. F 
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tions of the congressional commission 
of agricultural inquiry last spring. Also 
the bill introduced by Senator Capper, 
which was prepared by Mr. Meyer, and 
which is designed primarily for the fi- 


nancing of large cattle men. It seems 
sure that the loan limit of the farm 
land banks to one person will in- 


creased to $25,000 and that there will 
be amendments to the federal reserve 
law which will make more farm paper 
available for rediscount by the federal 
reserve system. 

A large number of bills have been in- 
troduced in congress to provide some 
plan for raising the prices of farm 
crops thru government action. Some 
would fix prices. Others provide for 
government agencies to buy and sell 
grains on the market. Such bills are 
more considered now than a year ago. 
A great many senators and congress- 
men have reached the point where they 
are ready to try almost any plan and 
would vote today for bills which a year 
ago they would have voted against. 

There was considerable interest in 
farm circles in Washington over the 
news of the election of Mr. Bradfute, 
of Ohio, as president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The dope 
sters here had thought that this honor 
would go to an Iowa or Illinois man, 
and some of them had thought that Mr. 
Howard would probably be re-elected. 
It is pretty generally believed that 
Howard will get the farmer appoint- 
ment on the federal reserve board, al- 
tho at this writing no authoritative an- 
nouncement has been made to that ef- 
fect. 


American Farm Bureau Meeting 
(Continued from page 6) 

arise from lack of adequate credit and 

a demand in excess of the supply. Mem- 

bership by more banks in the federal 

reserve system will help more than any 

other thing to cure the condition.” 

Foreign trade, of course, was presum- 
ably the chief reason for the interest 
of the farmers in the address of Clem- 
enceau, the most advertised feature on 
the program. Actually, interest was 
centered in seeing in person a figure of 
such great historical interest. = 

As to his ideas, M. Clemenceau’s no- 
tion of why foreign trade had suffered 
was that Germany had not been forced 
to pay the indemnity. To many of the 
farmers present, the problem appeared 
rather more complicated than _ that. 
With some there even seemed an im- 
pression that if France had disbanded 
part of the army she kept on hand to 
make Germany pay the indemnity, the 
KFreuch might have a good deal more 
money now with which to buy Ameri- 
can produce. 

Another attempt to put over a sales 
tax in congress this winter was fore- 
easted by H. ©. McKenzie, head of the 
federation’s committee on_ taxation. 
The shortage in federal revenue this 
vear will be around $700,000. This 
means revision of the tax laws and an- 
other attempt by the friends of the sales 


tax to put it thru. 

“When it comes to increasing reve- 
nue,” declared Mr. McKenzie, with a 
warmth that drew applause from the 


“it can be done by putting back 
the excess profits tax, which should 
never have been removed. No better 
illustration of the folly of that removal 
can be given than the fact that accord- 
ing to the New York Times of Novem- 
Ler 19, 1922, within a space of thirty 
days, 38 companies declared stock divi- 
dends running up to 70 per cent and 
amounting in the aggregate to $1,108, 
000,000.” 

Mr. McKenzie urged the continuance 
of the fight against tax free securities, 
aud the passage of a federal law per- 


crowd, 


mitting the taxation of national bank 
stock at the same rate as real estate. 
In regard to state taxes, he declared 
that the general property tax victim- 
ized the owner of tangible property, 


that the classified property tax gave 
no real relief to the farmer, and the 
best system of state revenue relied on 
three sources of income: A tax on real 
estate, an income tax and a franchise 
tex on all business. 
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Farm Organization Activities 








Minnesota Farm Bureau Plans 


Legislation 


‘A state-wide referendum being 
taken by the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation to determine the position 
of its members on important issues af- 
fecting agriculture that are to come be- 
fore the Jegislature and congress. 

F. L. French, secretary, has sent to 
all county directors and other local 
leaders a supply of blanks, prepared in 
the form of a questionnaire, which, 
when filled out, will give the federa- 
tion, especially its legislative commit- 
tee, accurate information as to the de- 
sires of its membership. 

It will take approximately three 
weeks to complete the referendum. Al- 
lowing a week to compile returns, a 
complete recapitulation will be ready 
by the time the legislature opens. 

The questionnaire will be submitted 
at every local farmers’ meeting held 
this month. Each question will be sub- 
wnitted for discussion, after which a 
vote will be taken and recorded. 

The questionnaire, which follows 
closely that submitted to legislative 
candidates a month ago, is divided into 
two parts. One deals with questions 
before the state legislature and the 
other with issues that will be decided 
by congress. Results of the congres- 
sional referendum will be sent to the 
Washington offic> of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

On state legislative issues the fed- 
eration wants to know whether mem- 
bers favor the creation of an investi- 
gational body before definite steps are 
taken to organize a state rural credit 
system, as the result of the passage 
of amendment No. 1. It also asks for 
expressions relative to removal of 
stockholders’ liability in codperative 
associations, continuation of produc- 
tion studies, re-establishment of Min- 
nesota wheat grades, branch banking, 
farmers’ credit organizations, limiting 
tonnage on rural highways, better 
county agent law, more aid for demon- 
stration work, state educational aid, 
preservation of natural resources, a 
state bank guarantee law, state hail 
insurance law and improved free em- 
ployment service. 

On national issues members are 
asked for their views relative to for- 
bidding tax-exempt securities, increas- 
ing the federal farm loan, restoration 
to state railroad commissions of the 
power of regulating intra-state rates, 
federal aid for highways, sales tax, 
longer rediscount periods for loans to 
farmers, changes in the Esch-Cummins 
act, repeal of the Adamson law, the 
St. Lawrence waterway project, a 
truth-in-fabric law, a law against filled 
milk products, the “Pittsburgh plus” 
rate on steel, and the Ford proposal to 
operate the Muscle Shoals project. 


is 





To Outline National Dairy Mark- 
eting Policy 

At a meeting called by the Commit- 
tee of Eleven, and held at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, December 6, representatives 
dairy marketing associa- 
tions voted unanimously in favor of es- 
tablishing a national sales agency for 
dairy products. A committee of nine 
men were appointed to work out a na- 
tional sales plan. Those named on the 
committee include H. B. Nickerson and 
W. G. Schilling. of Minnesota; C. Bech- 
telheimer and W. A. Wentworth, of 
Iowa; B. F. Sheridan and F. G. Swo- 
boda, of Wisconsin; J. T. Williams, of 
Nlinois, and C. R. George, of Indiana. 
A ninth representative will be named 
later. 

The members of the committee rep- 
resent butter, cheese, condensed milk 
and fluid milk interests, and it is be 
lieved that this group can work out a 


of nineteen 





national sales plan that will be accept- 
able to all branches of the dairy in- 
dustry. 

In addition to naming the marketing 
plan committee, the meeting passed 
resolutions urging the passage of the 
Voigt bill to prohibit the manufacture 
of filled milk, and commending the 
work of the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation. 





Iowa Agricultural Board Meeting 

President C. E. 
dent J. P. Mullen and four members 
of the Iowa State Board of Agriculture 
were re-elected at the annual state ag- 
ricultural convention held at Des 
Moines, December 13. T. C. Legoe, of 
the sixth district, was not a candidate 
for re-election, and C, E. Beman, of Os- 
kaloosa, was chosen to succeed him. 
The board members re-elected were: E. 
T. Davis. Iowa City, second district; 
E. J. Curtin, Decorah, fourth district: 
J.C. Beekner, Clarinda, eighth district, 
and Sears McHenry, Denison, tenth dis- 
trict. 

The report made by Secretary A. R. 
Corey showed that the total profit from 
the 1922 state fair was $46,984.38. The 
cost of maintaining the grounds and 
buildings during the year was $16,- 
992.66, and $18,501.75 was expended in 
improvements. The surplus remaining 
is $11,489.97. Attendance at the fair 
was 21 per cent higher than in 1921. 


Cameron, Vice-Presi- 





Fair Managers Convene 
Sixty-seven agricultural fairs held in 
Towa during the past year showed a 
profit, while twenty-seven showed a 
loss, according to the report made by 


Secretary A. R. Corey, of the State 
Board of Agriculture, to the Iowa Fair 
Managers’ Association, at its annual 
meeting on December 12. Resolutions 
passed by the association recommended 
uniform premiums and classifications 
for all county fairs, and endorsed the 
animal health commission rule requir- 
ing herds to be accredited as healthy 
before being admitted to fairs. 

Officers elected were as _ follows: 
President, E. S. Estel, Waterloo; vice- 
president, L. W. Emery, Spencer; sec- 
retary, Roy W. Wilkinson, Alta; treas- 
urer, Roy E. Roland, Oskaloosa. 


New Shipping Association in 
Clayton County 


Farmers of the Froelich community, 
in Clayton county, Iowa, have organ- 
ized a coéperative shipping associa- 
tion. Farmers in the vicinity of Froe- 
lich have heretofore marketed at Mo- 
nona, Farmersburg, or McGregor. It 
is believed, however, that the live 
stock interests of the community can 
be better served by a shipping associa- 
tion at the Froelich point. The offi- 
cers of the new association are: Pres- 
ident, J. H. Benzin; vice-president, M. 
J. Klotzbach; secretary, W. J. Allert; 
treasurer, J. H. Barnhart; manager, J. 
Tyke; directors, Leslie Seeland, Arno 
Lenth, Alvin Vogt, August Helwig, F. 
B. Miller, C. J. Meyer and B. J. Wick- 
ersham. 





Jowa Man Heads County Agents 


J. W. Merrill, Muscatine, Iowa, was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Agents at their an- 
nual meeting held in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 6. Calvin Purdue, of Indiana, was 
named vice-president. and H. C. MeWil- 
liams, Ebersburg, Pennsylvania, was 
chosen secretary-treasurer. Among the 
questions discussed at the meeting was 
the proper relation of the county agent 
to marketing organizations. 















































(ey: 


200 answered, 
2 kicked. 


But better than this 100 to 1 vote were the reasons 


given, because most of 


MULE-HIDE Roofing because our customers remain 
satisfied when they buy it.” 





NOTE :—If you 
wish to see what 
the lowa dealers 
said, write for 
booklet WF. (No 


names are given) 


long-time 


tomers, a 
productin 











THE 


MANL 
44th to 45th 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


“NOT A KICK IN A MILLION FEET” 











MULE-HIDE 


NOT A KICK 
IN A MILLION FEET 
ROOFING 
—AND-— 


SHINGLES 





EVIDENCE 


A prominent publisher wrote the building 
supply dealers of lowa and asked them: 


*‘What Do You Think of Mule-Hide 
Roofing ?’’ 
“The best in the market.” 


To us this is conclusive proof of our 


dealers as a whole are 
anxious to give satisfaction to theirec 


LEHON COMPANY 


"FACTURERS 















the dealers said: ‘*‘We like 


belief that building supply 
first of all 
7us- 
nd that they will support a 
which satisfaction is assured. 





St. on Oakley Ave. 























COOK YOUR FEED and ADD 


to its value with the 


PROFIT ee a 


with i Caldron. Made of 
the 1. caat | iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
ple, quickly understood, convenient, 
hodipping out, emptied inone minute. 

ater ja acket prevents burning. 
Sane live stock in thrifty condition, 
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DB. R. SPERR 
We are in the 


CLOVER SEEI market for the 


best Red Clover Seed grown. Submit samples 
with quantity and price. 
TROUT 4&4 MATTHIAS, 


nqueheta, Ja. 











—to get out of the underpaid clase 
—to become a master of a real trade 
Learn motor mechanics. Let this 
big, practical echool prepare you 
for jobe paying $200 to $400 and up 
a montb. 

Cat loose from small wa. 

en. Read Burke Grieme’s letter. 
je is one of thousands of our 
graduates who are In business for 
themselves or have good jobs, 
making real money. 

The best jobs go to “Iowa State” 
trained men because this school 
gives you personal t{nstruction by 
master mechanics, You get actual 
experience with complete 
modern equipment. Here 
you learn by doing everything 
about the care, repair and opera- 
tion of autos, trucks, tractors and 






School. 


and conduct 


It PAYS to GRIND ALL GRAINS 
Look to the Grinders. They do we 
work! Bowsher’s Cone- Sha 
grinders are the correct principle 
in Feed Mill eonstruetion. They, 
mean larger grinding surface iy Vi 
close tocenterof Shaft;thus More 
Capacity, Lighter Draft, Longer Life. Sh 


ee 5, fs! 





of x. Pine Nepeclastin 


with ie ‘ieee, than nan One De 


sv trogbie-proot 
a =) 


00 closes gto HP. See 
ree catalogue, 











“This $23,000 garage and equipment is the result 
of my course in the lowa State Auto & Tractor 
I had no gas engine experience, but I had 
the ambition to get ahead, so I took a seven weeks’ 
course fn the Iowa State Auto & Tractor School 
and went {nto business for myself. 


writes Burke Grieme 
























Today I own 
above,” 





the big business pictured 












airplane mechanics. You learn Big 
Shop Standard methods. We give you a com. 
plete ccurse at one price—everything you 
must know to be successful. Special busi- 
mess course included. No experience 
necessary. Life scholarship. Y.M.C.A 
membership to students. 








Come to Sioux City for seven big, @ 
busy weeks. Learn motor mechanics 
right. Get out of the underpaid class. 

Big Free Book. Tells all, shows ail. ~bows 
how our graduates are succeeding, present oppor- 
tunities and what we can offer you. Write to me @ 
once, @ postal or the coupon. 


oe COUPCIN oc osc xs el 
] D. HENNESSY, President 
me. State Auto & Tractor Schoo! 
777 Nebraska St. 


Please send me free your big 
trated book. 







joux City. lowa 
72-page ‘llue- 
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HEAR TS AND HOMES 











This dep artm e was established by Mrs. Wenry Wallace etters on subjects of interest to 
-artse and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name mm, writer w not be published. Ad- 
iress a nquiries and letters to Hearts aud Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
soe ; 99 the court is now sitting.” An¢c e 
Getting Better and Better | the court is now sittin ind thee 


has 


onscious 


who his 


sub-« 


The ic 
patient 

minds by 
night and 
every way 
ter” has this 
treatment: 


phy ian 
to their 
ating aloud twenty 
morning “Day 
[am getting better 


French 
appeal 
times 
day in 
and bet 


recommend his 


repea 
by 
much to 


His patients practice per 


sistence and hear something pleasant 
on getting up and on going to bed. 
Cheering words have a bracing effect 


Who could help improving in health if 


“ach night and morning she repeated 
aloud the words of God: “In nothing 
be anxious, but in everything, by pray 
er and supplication, with thanksgiv- 
ing, let your requests be made known 
unto God And the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding, shall guard 
your hearts and vour thoughts 

To repeat anv formula twenty times 
night and morning indicate earnest 
ness. Earnestness in itself is a potent 
force for accomplishment. If one earn 
estly desires and determines to accom- 
plish a certain purpose, be it health 
or achievement: if she have persist- 
ence and faith: “There is no chance 
no destiny, no fate, can circumvent, or 
hinder or control the firm resolve of 
a determined soul.’ 

“IT prayed and T prayed and I 
prayed,” a despondent woman said, 


“and my prayers didn’t rise higher than 
my head.” 
“How could you expect your pravers 


to be answered without faith?” her 
friend asked. Whether it be thru be 
lief in one’s prayer or from the con 


viction in one’s heart that she is equal 


to what she undertakes: “Let no heart 
faint in the slow course of effort to 
achieve. There lives tremendous force 
in simply to believe.’ 

“Getting better and better’ is cheer- 


ing news. 


Mrs. Wallace Takes Us With Her 
to the Capitol 


Dear Folks: 

We are still having delightful weath- 
er, above freezing, no snow, ice nor 
skidding, such as we read of “out west.” 

I went over yesterday to hear the 
president deliver his message to con- 
gress. You have all read it by now— 
perhaps listened to it on the radio. Mrs. 
Harding, who is still not able to be out, 


“listened in” and got it all perfectly in 
her sitting-room at the White House. 
The president was most enthusiastica!- 
ly received, as was his speech. It is 


good to be able to read a fine address, 
but when one can be present and get 


the whole setting, it is something to 
look forward to. To hear the strong, 
deep voice of the president, to look 
down from the balcony and pick out 
the various men who have become fa 
mous in the administration of our na 
tion’s affairs; to see “Miss Alice.’ con 
gresswoman frem Oklahoma; Mrs. Win- 
ifred Huck, just elected from Illinois 
whose husband is the first and only 
man in the country who is the husband 
of a congresswoman: to see the galler- 
ies all filled with diplomats and their 
ladies, the wives of the congressional 


and official families, makes a scene 
long to be remembered. 

Before I leave the capitol, T must 
speak of the supreme court. When any 
of you are in Washington and the su 
preme court is in session, be sure to at- 
tend the opening. It will only take a 
few minutes, if you are already in the 


capitol, and is ver Prompt- 
ly on the stroke of 12 noon, the justices, 


v impressive. 


led by Chief Justice Taft, all in their 
robes, enter, while a tall young man 
with a powerful, sonorous voice de 
claims: “Ovez, Ovez, all persons hav- 
ing business before the honorable, the 
supreme court of the United States, 
will Crow nig nd give attention, for 





| begins the regular business of the day, 
we must go directly 
t to Continental Hall, to hear Clem- 
the “Tiger of France,” speak 
erowded house, asking for the 


and “good-will” of the 


From the capito! 
we 


enceau, 
to a 
“friendship” 

United States. 

Think of it, 
in one day! 

I had the pleasure 
Felton, the woman 
from Georgia—and a 
lady too. She reca 


Henry” 


two powerful speeches 


ot 


meeting Mrs. 
senator of a day, 
jolly, brisk old 
lled talking 


some 


she was, 
“yr 
igo 

I had an 
Washington 
era. Al 
tral Ameri 
now. The 
Hugh nv 


Wwiiil nele in Georgia 
vears 
time recently. 
week op- 
rence of Cen- 
being held 
and Mrs 
and “offi- 
to attend on a certain eve- 
ning when the leading part would 
ung by Costa Rican. I was seated 
by people who spoke Spanish, and list- 
ened to in Italian. How I 
longed f¢ understanding ear! 

of Mrs. Harding’s slow 
social life in official circles 
very quiet. But this is the time of year 
when every philanthropic organization 
town is having a ball, or bazaar, or 
some entertainment their favorite 
project, the debutantes are having 
their out” parties. I must re- 
cord them and send cards. The little 
foreign countries are celebrating inde- 
pendence birthday. | 
should g¢ at least send 


amusing 


is enjoying a of 
oO there is confe 


a 
republics 


State 


ean 
Secretary of 
ted the delegates 
cial family” 
be 
a 
music sung 
ran 


secau re- 


covery, 


e 


is 


in 
for 
and 
coming 


or somebody's 
to all of these, 
cards. 

The holiday season is upon us, that 
glad and happy time no matter where 
one lives, but the happiest when one 
at home with the family all together 

With the greetings. 

MAY B. WALLACE. 


s 
season’ 
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The Escalator 


We don’t like to ride on one of those 
moving stairways called “escalators.” 
We don't like to get on, and we don’t 
like to get off, but the escalator keeps 


on moving, and once on we must get 
off. Time moves along like the escala- 
tor. We were not thru with 1921; any 


amount of things we wanted to do were 
not accomplished, but the jumping off 
point came, and first thing we knew 
we were traveling along in 1922. Now, 
pproaching 1923, and the story 
Time's escalator keeps on 
little easier to get off 
if prepares for it—like the small 
boy who when told to sit in a chair 
for five minutes said: “That's just 
what I wanted to do.” , 

The best preparation for the new 
year is to wind up the old year with a 


we are a 


is the same. 
ng. a 


mov it’s 


one 


good community festival. Nothing is 
more opriate for this than a com- 
munity Christmas tree. 

The tree of light,” as these commu- 
nity trees are called, will bring “good 
will to men.” Soon Wallaces’ Farmer 
vill publish some Christmas carols for 


Since the tree 
night of Christ- 
early to begin 
sight Committee, 
give the following 
community tree and 


mmunity 1 
» lighted every 
it is not 
te plan, ‘The Tree of } 
New York, » 


sug a 


the ¢ lusic 
should 1 
too 


mas week 


gestions ft 
celebration: 
“Organization—Form a 
utive committee, the fewer the 
“Try to avoid giving publicity to 
workers and subscribers and try to 
maintain the spirit of Christmas mys- 
tery. 
“Finance—Funds, 
erection, lighting, 
should be voluntary. Expenses can be 
minimized by donations. Subscriptions 
to be obtained from any source provid- 
ed that no social, commercial, or polit- 
ical advertisement be attached to dona- 


a 


small exec- 


better. 


needed for tree, 
bands. Singers 








WALLACES’ lodesemaationsc eiendsoatd oa; te 


tion. Expenses depend on size of town 
and tree. 
“Tree—Try to obtain as large a tree 
you can—if possible, from your 
neighborhood; even a poor tree can be 
made to serve by inserting branches. 
“Erection—Place tree in most cen- 
tral open space in town. Nurserymen 
or builder can erect it. Ina small town 
a permanent tree about twenty-five feet 
high can be planted. A temporary tree 
should be cut up after the celebration 
and the wood given to the poor. 
“Lighting and decoration—Have 
nothing but lights of various colors on 
the tree with a star of white light on 
the top. This is most effective, less ex- 
pensive and stands rain or snow better 
than tinsel and other’ decorations. 
Where no electric current is available, 
storage batteries are obtainable at al- 
most any electrical shop in your town 
or the nearest large town. Have the 
tree lighted every night during Christ 


as 


mas week ending with a New Year’s 
celebration. : 

Music—Have as much singing as pos- 
sible. 


“Choral—A volunteer choir should 


be formed from churches of all denom- 


inations. Singing societies, glee clubs, 
etc., to sing a 08 of the best 
known Christmas hymns and carols 


and ask the publie thru press and pul- 
pit to join in. Children’s choruses can 
sing in early part of evening. 

Music, A good band, if avail 
able, will add greatly. Have band mu 
sic made up of popular familiar melo 
dies. Have cornet and trumpet calls 
to the east, west, north and south her- 
ald the lighting of the tree and the be- 


bands 


ginning of the celebration. Cornet, 
trumpets or phonograph carol records 
can be used for accompaniment where 
bands are not available. 

“Let simplicity be the keynote and 
the real Christmas spirit be the mov- 
ing power. Do not distribute gifts at 
tree. Have only lights and music. Sue 
cess to your tree! 

MORE BRAN DISHES 

Quick Bran Bread—Mix one cup bran 
one and one-fourth cups flour, two tea- 
spoons baking powder, one teaspoon salt 


together. Add three-quarters cup milk or 














water, one-quarter cup molasses and one 
well beaten egg. Thoroly beat and pour 
into a buttered bread pan Bake in a 
moderate oven one and one-half hours. 

Steamed Bran Pudding—Three_ table- 
spoons beef suet or any preferred fat, one- 
half cup molasses, one-half cup milk, one 
egg. one cup flour. one teaspoon salt 
one-half teaspoon soda, one cup bran, one 
cup dates, stoned and cut fine. Melt suet 
and mix with molasses, milk and egg well 
beaten. Sift flour, salt and soda together 
Add one cup bran and combine wét and 
dry ingredients. Stir into the batter one 
cup dates stoned and cut up fine, turn into 
buttered cups havine cups half full 
Steam one hour If steamed in one lar 
mold, thr hours’ cooking is required 
Serve with hard sauce, or lemon sauce 

Lemon Sauce Mix three heaping tea- 
spoons of corn starch with one cup sugar 
Stir in tw cups boiling water Cook 
about eight minutes, stirring constantly 
Add juice and grated rind of one lemon 
ind one tablespoon butter If too thick 
idd more water and butter. 

Hard Sau Cream together one heap- 
ng tablespoon of butter and one-half cup 
sura \dd teaspoon boiling wate 

i until light and smooth and flavor 

1 vanilla l or \ ir to tas 
Grated nutr r yp is ous 

Bran Muffin One-quarter cup igar 
shortentl fan ge, Crea sho - 

g and s\ r idd » this r 
‘ milk sweet mill 
( cup |! ne nd one-quart ‘ 
lour, on | teaspo soda (or two 
teaspoons b ng powd if swe milk is 
St ) ho t i \ ly Oo 
aozen T 

Bran 1} 1 (wit t»—Tw s 
bran, on c boili t o1 
spoon s rteni iny pr r i ft 
‘ } ? I i , l ’ 

ANOO one st e 

1e-tl 1 p lukewart iter s 
flou I ir , ve j 
let stand one-half yur idd sho ning 
(melted), molas $ salt. veast and f 
Beat well, let rise, turn into buttered 
bread pans, let rise again and bake on 

yur. 

Eegless Bran Muffins—One-quarter cup 
brown sugar, one-quarter cup lard, three- 
quarters cup sweet milk, one dessert 
spoon black molasses; one-half teaspoon 
salt, one and one-half cups bran, one cup 
flour, three teaspoons baking powder 
Cream sugar and lard, add molasses, salt 
and milk. Then bran and flour, sifting 
baking powder in flour first 3ake in 
gem tins in quick oven. This recipe 


makes one dozen gems. 











Fashion Department 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 
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No. 1611—A Smart 
Figur Cut in sizes 
ind 50 inches 
requires 5‘, yards 
12 yards binding 
you will notice at 


Style 
36, 38, 
bust mez 
40-inch 
In this 


for the Awe 

40, 42, , 46, 
sure, size 36 
material with 
thin-line dress 
first glance that the col- 
lar will become you, and the side panels 
continue the line of the collar producing 
the panel front, which is always found 
good. Then, too, instead of the side pan- 
being straight at the edges the cut- 
away carries the eye downward, the en- 
semble producing the much coveted slen- 
der silhouette. 


18 


9806—Smart 
-Cut in sizes 44, 46, 48, 
54 inches bust measure Size 
21% yar 40-inch material. Very little 
dressmaking experience is required to 
make this blouse for it cut with the 
body and sleeves in one. 
No. 1316—Cute Pantalette 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 
yards 36-inch material with % yard 36- 
inch contrasting. These cunning one- 
piece dresses with pantalettes are very 
popular for the kiddies. This style would 
be exceptionally attractive made ina 
bright ide of blue chambray with trim- 
mings of yellow. 
Pattern 
xtra. 
No. 1317 \t ttracti ve 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 
requires 21, He 36-inch 
yard 20-inch contrasting. 
would look cute in this one-piece 
dress with bloomers, It closes at the 
ide front and can be made in either 
lengths one exposes the end 
and the other covering 


the Stout 
50, 52 and 
46 requires 


No Blouse for 


Woman- 
ds 
is 


Dress—Cut in 
4 requires 2% 





Silt 


Transfer No. 613—In blue only— 
15 cents 
1 Dress 

Size 4 
material with 
Your child 
slip-on 
left 
of 
of 


the 


Bloomer 
8 years. 


two 
bloomers 
bloomers 


fit 


These 
perfectly 
ich 


guaranteed to 
seams Price 10c 
by number and give 
plainly and be sure 
and address. A 
containing all of 
dre iking hints, et 
of cents Remit 
and send all orders to the 
partment, Wallaces’ Farn 
lowa Allow about one 
of the patterns or fashion 


patterns 
ind allow 
iid. Order 
ag Write 
your name 
on quarterly, 
rood stvles 
on pt 
| coin 


De 


ire 
all 
P re 4 





ssn 


10 in 


recei 


ol 





r e delivery 
quarterly. 





. 
Latest Invention 

‘*Wizard’’ Kerosene and ‘‘Quicklit’’ 
Gasoline Lamps and Lanterns now have 
long-life, interchangeable generator. 
No more throwing them away when 

clogged with carbon. Quickly changed 
from kerosene to gasoline or vice versa. 
Equipped with ‘‘Thena’’ Metal auto- 
matic cleaning needle, a new discovery. 


" Absolutely safe. 


7 Gives more and < 


better light at less 
rf 






expense. For fur- 
ther information =)! 
write to ‘ 
THE 1OWA LIGHT CO, 
{if Locust St. 


cs Des Moines, lowa 


Get ‘The Light That Never Fails’ 








When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WALTER CORRALS A BIG CATCH 


— LAMOUS finished his 

lunch and opened the daily pa- 
per to look at the “funnies” before go- 
ing back to work. There was only a 
little more of that barbed wire left to 
roll up, anyway, and he could easily 
finish by chore time. If he got thru 
before then, he might even take a run 
up the creek and see whether the fish 
were biting, or else go tadpole hunt- 
ing. Walter’s father and mother had 
left for the city earlier in the day, and 
it would be almost dark before they 
returned. 

Spreading the paper out on the floor, 
he got down on his stomach and start- 
ed to read. A half column news item 
on the opposite page caught his atten- 
tion: “Giant Snake Escapes When 
Amusement Park Pier Caves In—Larg- 
est Ophidian Ever Captured Now at 
Large—Owners Offer Huge Reward for 
Capture.” 

That heading was enough to flag any- 
body’s attention, let alone an adven- 


turesome youngster of twelve. Walter 
read on: 
“‘Cleopatra,’ the largest known 


snake in captivity (or was up to yes- 
terday), is now at large. She escaped 
from her cage at the concession on the 
Ocean Park pier when the end of the 
dock was struck by the big coal barge 
during the heavy sea yesterday. Twen- 
ty feet of the pier was smashed in and 
the concession owned by Moses & Dun- 
lap was completely washed away. 

“At first it was supposed that the 
monster snake had drowned, as it is 
not a water variety, but several people 
claim that later in the day they saw 
the viper clinging to a bit of wreck- 
age. Marks in the sand alongside a 
piece of recently beached debris bore 
out these statements. 

“Last night just about dusk, 
farmers returning from town claim 
that an enormous snake crossed in 
front of their car about a mile and a 
half outside the village limits. They 
affirm that at the time they saw it, it 
was stretched across the whole width 
of the twenty-foot road, so there is no 
doubt but what it was ‘Cleopatra.’ 

“The serpent is one of the Boidae 
species, and was captured last spring 
in the Yang-tse-kiang valley of China. 
It measures twenty-three feet in length 
and its girth around the center of the 
body is a trifle over two and a half 
feet. The color is dark brown with red 
and yellow blotches on the stomach. It 
is of a non-poisonous variety, and ob- 
tains its prey by wrapping itself about 
the victim and crushing it to death. 

“Messrs. Moses & Dunlap have issued 
a notice offering a reward of $250 for 
the capture or information leading up 
to the return of this valuable as well 
as dangerous bit of property.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Walter, talking to 
himself. “I’d hate to run into that fel- 
low on a dark road. He’d never get a 
chance to squeeze me to death, I’ll tell 
you that much. Twenty-three feet 
long! Zowie! I wish I had that $250, 
tho,” he added as an afterthought. 

He rose to his feet and jammed on 
his tattered straw hat. “Well, now to 
finish rolling that plagued barbed 
wire.” He helped himself to a piece of 
bread and jam—more of the latter than 
the former, however—and started down 
the road, kicking up huge clouds of 
dust as he walked. 

He hadn't gotten very far, tho, when 


two 





By Paul A. Snell 


he came into contact with another pe- 
destrian traveling in the opposite direc- 
tion. It was “Jocko” Lecus, who lived 
half a mile down the road. He was 
barefooted, had a cane pole propped on 
his right shoulder and was whistling to 
the world in general. 

“'Lo, Jocko!”’ Walter greeted, envy 
plainly inscribed on and between every 
one of the three thousand freckles his 
features supported. “Where you go- 
in’?” Walter knew just as well as the 
cane-pole bearer did himself, but it 
didn’t do any harm to ask, did it? 

“Fishin’. Cummon along. They’re 
bitin’ swell.” 

“Can't,” Walter shot back hastily, 
for fear he’d change his mind. “I 
promised dad I'd finish rollin’ up the 
barbed wire on the far forty. Help me, 
will you? Then we’ll both go. It won't 
take long,—honest!” 

Jocko’s very soul drew back at the 
thought. “I’d like to awfully much, 
Wal’,” he began slowly, “but you see— 
you see, I promised to be back in two 


hours.” It wasn't much of an excuse, 
but then it might get by. “You under- 
stand how it Any other time I'd 
been glad to.” Then to shift the sub- 
ject before his friend had an oppor- 
tunity to rebut: “Say, didja hear 
about that big snake what got away 
yesterday? He got into Perkins’ chick- 
en coop last night an’ ate ‘bout ten 
chickens—legs, feathers ‘n’ all. Gosh, 
I wish T had that reward they’re offer- 
in’ for him. I heard the folks say it 
was raised to $400 this mornin’.” 

The news that the snake had been 
within a mile of their own house 
caught Walter off his guard, and be- 
fore he recovered to remind Jocko of 
all the times he’d helped him when he 
wanted to go fishing, the tricky young- 
ster bid him a hasty adieu and resumed 
his journey to the creek. 

Walter, too, continueg on his way— 
at a considerably slower pace than the 
youngster traveling in the opposite di- 
rection, however. The spot where he 
had left off before lunch was finally 


is. 
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Walter crouched down alongside a nearby stump and almost suffocated 


for fear of breathing. 





reached. Taking hold of the wooden 
handle of the huge spool, he set to 
work rolling up the barbed wire. Now 
anybody who has ever had any experi- 
ence whatever with fence constructing 
or “destructing,” knows that it is any 
thing but a pleasant job. The sharp 
barbs catch in a person’s clothing and 
hands, and the wire is exceedingly awk- 
ward and atrocious to roll. 

And the part of the 
thing was that Walter had never seen 
sO many nor so large grasshoppers in 
his life. They were so tame that it 
would almost have been unsportsman- 
like to catch them. They Jumped tempt 
ingly in front of the youngster, as if 
coaxing him to abandon that horrid old 
wire and catch them. 

But the bov refused to be lured awa) 

even if they were the best kind of 
fishing bait on earth. He couldn't ge 
fishing that afternoon, anyway, and 
they’d be there tomorrow and the day 
after, and after that, so why bother? 

One of the hoppers, a monster green 
one with transparent wings, lighted on 
his sweaty sunburned arm. That was 
enough to tempt Abraham _ himeelf 
Dropping the handle of the spool, the 
boy cautiously approached it with his 
other hand, and then when 
enough, made a lightning-like stab. He 
succeeded in grazing it as it hopped 
off, but that was all. It landed in ; 
clump of milkweed about three yards 
away. Walter removed his big straw 
hat, and with the stealth of an Apache 
scout in an enemy’s camp, he crept up 
on it. While still a considerable dis- 
tance away, however, something must 
have warned the grasshopper that un- 
less it sidetracked this twofooted mon- 
ster, it would come to a fast and un- 
pleasant end. Therefore, it again 
hopped off for a six-mile flight—er, 
by our method of calculation. five 
vards. 

“Confound that pesky hopper.” ex- 
claimed Walter, as he followed the in- 
sect’s line of travel with his eyes. “T'm 
going to get him if I don’t do another 
thing the livelong day.” 

And so he followed. This time he 
fared better. He more circum- 
spect and the grasshopper, under the 
false impression that he had deluded 
his pursuer, was chuckling merrily to 
himself. Walter’s keen eyes spotted 
him perched upon a blade of grass, and 
before the unfortunate’ insect 
aware of the impending danger 
boy had cornered him under his straw 
hat. In ten seconds he had him se- 
curely grasped between his thumb and 
first finger. 

“Gosh, but won't ol’ Mr. Black Bass 
glom this up, tho,” Walter grinned. 
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“Now I’ve got to chase up a can or 
somethin’ to keep him in.” 
Thus speaking, he started to look 


around. He remembered that alongside 
of where he had been working there 
was an old brush heap. Perhaps he 
could dig one up around there. Almost 
anything with a cover would answer 
the purpose until he could get home 
and put it in his screen bait box. 

It was not until he was almost te the 
pile of branches and debris that he ne 
ticed anything particularly different 
about the place or the ground around 
it. And when he did discover that 


something was wrong, he was severa! 
in trying to figure out 
(Continued on page +) 


just 


minutes 
what it was. 
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THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SECTION 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
“*Good Farming; Clear Thinking; 
Right Living’’ 

Published for the boys and girls of the corn belt as 4 
regular part of the mid-month issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
BY THE 
Wallace Publishing Company 
Under the Editorial and Business 
Management of 
Henny C. Wattace and Joun P. WaLLace 
The December Message 

Our Boys’ and Girls’ Section is one 
year old this month. We have tried 


during the year past to furnish our 
boys and girls with clean, wholesome 
stories, stimulate their interest in farm- 
ing, and give them helpful suggestions 
for the making of the most of their 
lives. We feel that the boys and girls 
are the greatest product of the farm, 
and that if we can serve them, we will 
be serving their fathers and mothers 
as well. We are more than pleased 
with the splendid interest the boys and 
girls have taken in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section, and we believe that this inter- 
est will grow rapid'y in the year to 
come. It is our ambition to make the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Section more helpful 
during the coming year than ever be- 
fore, and one of the biggest helps we 
can have in this is a continuation of 
the interest the boys and girls have al- 
ready shown. 

They can help us first by reading the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Section carefully and 
letting us know how they like it. They 
can help us secondly by taking an 
active part in the contests we an- 
nounce. Some of the contests the past 
year have had their splendid interest, 
and many good essays on the various 
subjects have been submitted. Others 
have not created the interest we have 
felt they should, and as these contests 
are put on for the benefit of the boys 
and girls themselves, we are anxious to 
have the largest number of boys and 
girls possible enter each contest. 

We consider the most important con- 
test we have yet announced to be the 
competition for the best definition of 
the motto of Wallaces’ Farmer, “Good 
Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Liv- 


ing.” We have already received a 
number of essays for this contest, 
which closes on February 1, and we 


have no doubt that many boys and girls 
are thinking over the subject and are 
planning to submit their essays before 
that date. During the next thirty days 
we want a very large number of boys 
and girls to think about our motto, and 
what it means to farm folks, and to in- 
dividuals, and as a whole, and to put 
their thoughts in writing. We believe 
it is a practical motto for every farm 
home, and we will be much interested 
in reading over the essays of our boys 
and girls, giving their ideas of what 
it should mean. Remember, there are 
two divisions in this contest, one for 
boys and girls thirteen years of age 
and over, and one for boys and girls 
under thirteen years of age. The prizes 
will be the same, $10 for the best es- 
say, $5 for the second best, and $3 for 
the third best, in both divisions 

Before submitting your essay, think 
carefully about the motto. Think what 
good farming should mean. Secondly, 
what clear thinking, and thirdly, and 
not the least important, right living. 
The more you think about the motto, 
the more we believe you will appreciate 
what a lot there is in it 

I have been impressed the past year 
with the splendid progress the boys 
and girls on the farm are making. and 
the wonderful interest they are taking 
in the things that make for better 
homes and better farms and farming. 

At the Iowa State Fair, there were 
hundreds of boys and girls in Iowa club 
work. What they had accomplished 
in the feeding of their calves and pigs 
Was remarkable. What the girls were 
doing in the canning clubs and the 
practical things pertaining to the home 
was also remarkable. At the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show, at Chicago, 750 


boys and girls were entered in the va- 
rious contests. Not the least interest- 
ing of these were the girls’ canning 
contests, and the girls in the territory 
where Wallaces’ Farmer circulates 
made wonderful records. Two school 
girls from Towa won the national can- 
ning contest, and will receive a three 
months’ trip to Europe. Iowa boys and 
girls, likewise those in states where 
Wallaces’ Farmer circulates, made 
splendid records in the boys’ and girls’ 
calf and pig club contests, and I am 
sure many other folks will agree with 
me when I say that there was no more 
interesting feature of the International 
than the Boys’ and Girls’ Club work. 

There are boys and girls in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer homes who have not tak- 
en an interest in this work, and I urge 
them to become interested during the 
coming year. They will find great 
pleasure and satisfaction in the work, 
and not the least of the benefits will be 
their association with other boys and 
girls. At any time we can give helpful 
suggestions, we want the bdys and 
girls te write us. We are interested in 
the progress of every boy and girl on 
the farms of our country, and feel a 
particular interest in the progress of 
the boys and girls in the homes that 
Wallaces’ Farmer reaches. 

In conclusion, I want to wish every 
boy and girl into whose home Wallaces’ 
Farmer goes, a Merry Christmas. After 
all, Christmas is a good deal what we 
make it. If we have the Christmas 
spirit of good-will and friendliness in 
our hearts, it makes us feel better and 
likewise all those around us. We get 
out of Christmas and out of life just 
what we put into it. The love that 
prompts a gift is more valuable than 
the gift itself. Kind words and kind 
actions are the things that count, and 
every one can give them in fullest mea- 
sure, if they cultivate the Christmas 
spirit. It is not the gift from your 
father and mother that counts, but the 
love that goes with it. The Great 
Teacher said that Love is the greatest 
thing in the world, and we all know 
that this is right. Love does not prompt 
anyone to do unkind things or unchar- 
itable things. It does not think evil. 
It is that which warms our hearts, and 
makes us friendly to all around us. 
However, if you have love in your heart 


and do not share it by kind acts and 
kind deeds, it does no one any good. So 
at Christmas time, let your love for 
your father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, and your friends, show itself 
by kind acts and kind deeds. It will 
make your Christmas a happy one, and 
likewise a most happy Christmas for 
all around you. Christmas time is the 
time when we should forgive and for- 
get. There should be real “Peace and 
Good Will” in our hearts. I urge our 
boys and girls to make the most out 
of Christmas—the most for themselves, 
the mest for the members of their own 
families, and the most for others about 
them. See that there is a Christmas 
party in your neighborhood, and that 
every one has a good time. Getting to- 
gether during the holiday season is one 
of the fine things of the season, and I 
hope that many of our boys and girls 
will have splendid times during the 
coming Christmas season, times that 
they will remember in after years in 
a most pleasant way. It is an opportu- 
nity of which we should all make the 
most. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 





What the Boys.and Girls Saw at 
the International 

More than 100 Iowa farm boys and 
girls attended the International Live 
Stock Show, held at Chicago, Il, De- 
cember 2 to 9. There were 740 farm 
club boys and girls at the show, and 
they came from thirty different states 
and Canada. All of them received trips 
to the International as a reward for 
their excellence in some form of junior 
club work. The boys got trips for win- 
ning calf and pig club contests and 
the girls’ trips were prizes won in can- 
ning and sewing contests. 

All of the boys and girls learned a 
great deai during the week, besides 
having a splendidly interesting time. It 
was an inspiring experience to see the 
choicest live stock of North America 
assembled for the big show, including 
over 2,300 cattle, 700 horses, 1,100 hogs 
and 1,006 sheep. Much of the time 
during the days of the show was spent 
in watching the judging, from the seats 
around the massive arena in which five 
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breeds of animals are judged at the 
same time. Here the boys and girls 
could study the types of the animals 
which experienced judges found most 
worthy of the blue and purple ribbons. 
At night the principal attraction was 
the horse show. Here the club mem- 
bers saw flashy light harness horses 
and graceful saddlers. Parades of prize 
winning cattle and horses also oc- 
curred nightly. Other attractions that 
delighted the boys and girls were the 
Scotch Kiltie band of bag-pipers, the 
polo games and the six-horse teams. 
The polo games were played by three 
men on aside. Each side attempted to 
drive the ball behind the other’s goal, 
using long-handled mallets and hitting 
the ball from horseback. Of course, 
the players were necessarily good 
horsemen because, in following the 
ball, they sometimes had to stop very 
suddenly and dash in the opposite di- 
rection. The games proved quite ex- 
citing to the night show visitors. 
Quite as thrilling to many of the 
farm boys and girls were the nightly 
performances of the five  six-horse 
teams of giant drafters. The horses in 
each team were as evenly matched as 
peas and each team was commanded 
by a skillful driver who turned sharp 


corners and cut figure eights with 
ease. 
The work of the shaggy English 


sheep dogs was another of the remark- 
able things in the night show. These 
dogs seemed to know perfectly the du- 
ties of a shepherd. They would round 
up a number of sheep that had been 
turned loose, driving them into a small 
corral of hurdles. Then the dogs would 
stand guard, being always on hand to 
stop any rush for freedom on the part 
of the sheep. All of the driving was 
accomplished smoothly and quietly. 
These dogs did not bark and run the 
sheep as some farm dogs like to do. 
A full week was provided for the 
youthful visitors. In addition to see- 
ing the show, leading points of interest 
in Chieago were visited. These includ- 
ed trips to the Lincoln park zoo, the 
packing plants, and other places which 
farm boys and girls do not see every 
day. At the packing plants they saw 
all the processes by which a live ani- 
mal is made into meat and by-products. 
A number of meetings were held dur- 
ing the week for the boys and girls. At 
these gatherings they heard talks from 
such men as Secretary of Agriculture 


Henry C. Wallace, FE. T. Meredith, Ex- 
Secretarv of Agriculture; J. H. Pue- 
iicher, president of the American 


Bankers’ Association; Thos. E. Wilson, 
president of Wilson & Co., meat pack- 
ers; J. M. Strickland, who came all the 
way from £ngland to judge fat steers 
at the International, and Guy L. Noble, 
who is secretary of the national com- 
mittee on boys’ and girls’ club work. 

It was a thrilling week and one well 
worth while for the boys and girls who 
earned it. 


A Twelve-Year-Old Prize Winner 


This is a photograph of Richard 
Fausch, of Polk county, Iowa, and his 
gilt that won first prize in the Polk 











county show. Richard is twelve years 
old. This is his first year in the club. 
He expects to be a member of the sow 
and litter club next year. 


WASN'T SHE CLEPHYR? 


A farmer's best cow was called Zephyr. 
She seemed a real amiable hephyr; 
Yet when he drew near 
She would kick off his ear, 
Which made the old farmer much dephyr. 
—Uolstein-Friesian World. 
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—_— What in time! Wo-o-ow! 

George Macon had never set 
himself up as an acrobat, but he was 
very successfully imitating the move- 
ments of one at the moment. As he 
shouted, he doubled his body, and, wild- 
Jy waving his hands and arms, jumped 
up and down, beating away from him 
what a person unable to see very well 
in the poor light of the store-room, 





“As he turned about he saw that the two men were 


peering at him.’ 


might have taken to be an imaginary 
foe. That it was not imaginary, how- 
ever, could be told by the way he final- 
ly broke and ran, leaping thru the dou- 
ble doors onto the station platform, 
where, an instant later, with much the 
same undignified haste, the station 
agent joined him, racing toe to heel be- 
hind him down its boarded length. As 
they fled, both continued the mimic 
battle, only now, in diminishing swarm 
about them, their antagonists could be 
seen. 


“Bees!” ejaculated George, as they 


came at length to a sort of mutual 
halt. “Where’d they come from, any- 
how?” 


The station agent could not say. He 
was in no condition to say. 

“As you love me, George,” he begged, 
“get some mud!” 

One side of his face, to which he was 
hanging desperately, as tho to keep it 
in place, was swelling visibly, and 
George set aside his own hurts in the 
greater need. There was no mud, but 
all around the station, which was a 
small country one, was plenty of clay, 
and it was but the work of a minute to 
empty out the contents of a water cool- 
er and make some mud, the mixture be- 
ing applied in generous quantities to 
the abused face. As a piece of model- 
ing, it was perhaps not very artistic, 
and the station agent felt of it gingerly, 
essaying a smile that stopped abruptly. 

“Ouch!” he murmured. 

Jeorge lived on the Vermont shore 
of Lake Champlain, about a mile from 
the station. He was up there getting 
some phosphate that had come in for 
his father, and it had been about load- 
ed when the interruption occurred. He 
had expected to get away before the 
train from the north pulled in, for one 
of the horses was rather skittish; but 
now he heard the whistle and knew 
that he could not make it The sta- 
tion agent heard it, too, and looked de- 
cidedly uncomfortable. He was a young 
man, not many years older than George 
himself, and it was clear that he did 
not like the idea of being caught in his 
present unsightly predicament. It was 
so evident that George had to laugh. 

“Look here, Brent,” he proposed, “I'll 
look after things here; you run over 
to the house and get fixed up.” 

The house referred to, where the 
young agent lived with his widowed 
mother, was about a quarter of a mile 
up the road. It ought not to take him 
long to reach there and return, but he 
hesitated. 

“It’s that freight house,” he said at 


. 





LEFT IN 


CHARGE 


By Leon W. Dean 


length. “Don’t let anyone in there, will 
you, George?” 

The doors were open for the loading, 
and George knew what he meant. A 
new general store was going up in the 
village, which was situated about three 
miles from the station, and a large 
quantity of goods, some of them of con- 
siderable value, 
had been col- 
lecting in the 
freight house, 
George readily 
promised to 
keep an eye on 
them, and the 
traits, «8 it 
came thunder- 
in a few sec- 
onds later, and 
screeched to a 
standstill close 
alongside the 
platform, found 
the agent well 
up the road. 

George was 
surveying the 
passengers as 
they dismount- 
ed. They were 
made up of a 
few townspeo- 
ple and camp- 
ers. Suddenly 
he felt a touch at his elbow, and turned 
to confront the inquisitive visage of 
the Long Point stage driver. 

“Where’s Brent?” demanded that in- 
dividual, his white whiskers working 
up and down like an animated interro- 
gation point as he talked. ‘“What’s he 
gone home for?” 

As professional curiosity seeker and 
the town’s chief dispenser of gossip, 
the man evidently thought he had 
missed something—and he had: but 
the boy had no intention of letting him 
know what it was. He had been keep- 
ing a close watch on his horses, and it 
was just then that they began to back 
and cramp about, furnishing him with 
an excuse to break away. By the time 
he returned. a lady had engaged his 
examiner in conversation relative to 
transportation, and he saw to it that he 
was not again cornered. As soon as 
the station was cleared, he turned 
again to his loading, and presently had 
plenty to think about besides inquisi- 
tive stage drivers. The bags of phos- 
phate were heavy, and absorbed him in 
his task. No one, so far as he knew, 
was around, and the loneliness of the 
darkened store room was almost op- 
pressive. He was bending over one of 
the sacks, about to lift it, when from 
the open door behind him he again 
heard a voice. It was not the voice of 
the driver this time. He almost wished 
that it was. It was a harsh, repellant 
voice: 

“Hello, kid!” 

Even as he straightened, bearing the 
sack up with him, his wits were work- 
ing. As he turned about, he saw that 
two tnen were peering in at him, one 
a little ahead of the other. Their un- 
kept faces and soiled, disheveled cloth- 
ing were significant of their calling. 
They were “gentlemen of the road’— 
tramps—and must have dropped off the 
train, whose far-away whistle now 
came echoing back to him. They were 
miserable, fearsome locking creatures, 


and there was apprehension at his 
heart as the one nearer him spoke 
again. 


“Where’s the folks? 
be ve, kid?” 

The boy was not only alone, but there 
was no one even within hailing dis- 
tance. He would not have dared call 
out if there had been. Brent might 
be back in ten minutes. He might not 
be back for half an hour. In spite of 
the effort to suppress his agitation, the 
men must have noticed it. One of 
them laughed harshly, and both glanced 
sharply about, their inspection taking 


Y’ ain’t alone, 





in the well-filled interior of the build- 
ing and all its approaches. 


George dropped his sack into the 


wagon. It was so heavy that it shook 
the wagon bed. One of the men reached 
for him. 


“Come on!” he ordered. “We over- 
heared the old gent with the whiskers! 
I reckon we ain’t takin’ no chances.” 

It was the horses that once more 
saved the day. They evidently did not 
like the appearance of the strangers 
any more than the boy did. As the man 
reached for him, the skittish one shied, 
and the quick move of the rear wagon 
wheel threw the fellow back. George 
leaped to slide the door shut, but the 
other got to him first, and he was bare- 
ly able to wrench away, darting in 
among the crates and bales and pack- 
ing boxes. As he climbed the two 
chased him, and at each breath he ex- 
pected a heavy hand to fall upon him 
from behind; but before it came, there 
struck upon his ears, forcibly remind- 
ing him of what he had been in danger 
of forgetting—the menacing hum of 
angry wings. It was a bee. Just in 
time, he dropped down behind some 
boxes, squirmed into a dark crevice, 
and lay still. He could hear the bees, 
gathering swiftly now, but it was not 
against him that they directed their 
attack. It was against the men, driv- 
ing them back to the door, and leaving 
them in a mood, of which, if language 
were any criterion, the boy did not 
want to run foul. The sally of the in- 
domitable little insects might not have 
been in quite such force as its prede- 
cessor, but it was bad enough. When 
it had blown over, the men held a 
brief council of war. 

“Come on out!” one of them called. 
“Come out of there, kid!” 

Of the two evils, however, the boy 
preferred the and made no re- 
sponse, Several times the summons was 
repeated, but with no better success, 
and finally the other man tired of it. 

“Aw, let him alone!” he growled. 
“Come on, let’s get busy!” 

The boy could hear them at work. 
Evidently they were afraid that some- 


bees, 













into the air in a furious mob.’ 


one might put in an appearance, and 
they made the most of their time. Not 
knowing one thing from another, they 
smashed about indiscriminately, and 
it became clear that unless the unfore- 
seen should happen they would almost 
certainly get away with something. Up 
to then, the boy’s main thought had 
been for himself. Now he began to wor- 
ry about the goods for which he had 


“It landed amid the litter about them, 
and spread open, its contents swarming 





left The minutes 


responsible. 
passed, and still Brent did not return. 


been 


The men, each moment realizing that 
their time was growing shorter, began 
to talk of leaving. It was then that the 
boy, his eyes more accustomed now to 
the dim light, first caught sight of the 
bees’ nest. It had been built not far 
from him, beneath a box that slightly 
overhung a couple of others. It gave 
him a rather desperate idea. 

“You don’t think we got all night, do 
you?” grumbled one of the men. “I 
ain’t got no hankering to—— Hello, 
what’s that!” 

They had found something at last. 
It was no longer merely canned stuff 
and garments that would help them on 
their way. It was something worth 
while, and nerved the boy to action. 
The bees had quieted down once more, 
and the men, in their excitement, were 
paying no attention to him. With his 
eye on the nest, he stripped off his coat. 
He had to scramble over several ob- 
structions, but his advance was as 
swift as it was noiseless, and no alarm 
was sprung until it was too late. The 
nest, wrapped in the enveloping coat, 
was torn bodily from its hanging place, 
and a moment later the boy had risen 
up above the boxes within view of the 
men. Before they could stir or speak, 
even as they saw him, he hurled his 
bomb. It landed amid the litter about 
them, and spread open, its contents 
swarming into the air in a furious 
mob. Their home had been destroyed, 
and themselves rudely man-handled. 
They struck for vengeance, and with 
lightning rapidity. A yell greeted them. 
It was a yell that increased in volume 
as the assault increased in numbers. 
Whatever the men had in their hands, 
they dropped. All their energies and 
means of defense were employed in re- 
pelling the invasion. For a moment, 
until they could collect their scattered 
faculties, they had no more thought of 
running than the boy himself had had 
before them. When they might have 
started, it was too late. They had not 
seen Brent, as, urged by their yelling, 
he came racing across the yard. The 
first they knew, he was behind them 
and closing the door. Refore they could 
stop him it had banged into place, and 
the hasp was over the staple. It left 
the boy locked up as well, but he did 
not care. The bees had the men at 
their mercy. and they were kept toe 
busy to get at him. From the office 
he heard Brent’s insistent ringing of 
the telephone. It did not take long for 
help to arrive, and he was released 


























“Those 
were 


“Hello, Brent!” he greeted. 
bees weren’t so bad, after all, 
they?” 

“You’re right,” agreed the young sta- 
tion agent. “Il guess they made it up 


to us all right! There’s only one thing 
better,” he went on, maneuvering as he 
talked a still somewhat distorted coun- 
tenance, “and that’s a Macon.” 

with the other two. 
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WALTER CORRALS A BIG CATCH 


(Continued from page / ) 


Realization came with a frightened 
start. 

That queer-looking object 
out alongside the heap was not the 
limb of a tree. It was Cleopatra, her- 
self. 

She was stretched the full 
three-foot length of her majestic body 
and lay as tho dead. The sight of her 
was sufficient to send cold shivers up 
and down the fluted backbone of Old 
Nick himself. Walter stepped back a 
pace or two and then took to his heels. 
He didn’t let up until he got to the main 
road, either. There he hesitated to 
gather his breath. It certainly had 
been some scare. He sat down by the 
roadside to try to decide what to do. 
His parents wouldn’t be home until 
nearly dark, that was certain. He hes- 
itated to go for help. The snake might 
be gone by the time he returned. What 
was there left to do? 

“I wish I knew how they capture 
‘em,” the boy thought. “I’d have some 
time tryin’ to snap this one’s head off, 
I guess.” He grinned from ear to ear 
as he pictured himself attempting it. 

His mind reverted to his neglected 
task. “I see where that wire doesn't 
get rolled up today. I guess it doesn’t 
make such an awful lot of difference, 
tho,” he added. “I’m kinda glad of it. 
The blamed stuff’s cut me up enough 


” 


stretched 


twenty- 


as it is. 
The last sentence was the one which 


gave Walter the big idea. For a mo- 
ment he was reluctant to try on ac- 
count of the hazard, but he finally 


overcame his fear and walked boldly 
over to the huge wooden spool on which 
most of the wire was rolled. The rub- 
bish heap wasn't over fifty feet from 
him. Taking hold of one end of the 
wire, he proceeded to wind it around 
his arm in large loops until he had all 
he could possibly carry. Then severing 
the wire from the spool, he approached 
within thirty feet of the monster. Drop- 
ping one end on the ground, he started 
to make a complete circle around the 
snake, unreeling the wire from his 
arm as he went, and keeping at a mod- 
erately respectful distance all the 
while. Still the reptile remained quiet, 
sleeping in the hot mid-afternoon sun, 
perhaps. He fastened the two ends of 
the circle together, and then, going 
over to the spool, repeated his first op- 
eration, transferring the wire from the 
spool to his arm and then laying it in 
a circle around the snake. 

Not until the entire six hundred 
yards of wire were exhausted did he 
stop. There were at least twenty 
strands between her and freedom on all 
sides. 

That done, the boy went around and 
made certain that there was no place 
where she could work under. If a 
snake refuses to crawl over a hair rope 
because it seratches its stomach. as it 
is claimed, how could one be expected 
to go over two dozen strands of sharp, 
needle-pointed barbed wire? It didn’t 
seem very likely, did it? 

After first assuring himself that ev- 
erything was set, Walter retreated to 
a reasonably safe distance, and, picking 
up half a dozen medium-sized rocks, 
hurled them at the snake. The first 
one went way wild and so did the sec- 
ond, but the third was gauged to the 
fraction of an inch, and it bounced 
against the monster's scaly side with a 
dull thud. 

The next moment the boy almost 
wished he hadn't thrown it. The snake 
gave a quick twitch, raised the anterior 
third of its body aloft, and with its 
head swaying rhythmically from side 
to side, glared around malignantly for 
the offender. Walter crouched down 
alongside a nearby stump and almost 
suffocated for fear of breathing. His 
heart came to a complete halt, and 
backfired once or twice when the snake 
gzianced in his direction, and then went 
on its duty of pumping again when he 

was not discovered. 

But the youngster’s most intense mo- 
ment came when the twenty-three feet 


of death slowly and casually started to 
forward. In ten _ seconds, his 
scheme would either be an absolute 
success or a complete failure. The 
snake came to the first strand of wire, 
started to cross, and then suddenly 
jumped back with almost unbelievable 
agility. She had run into one of the 
stinging barbs and it had pricked thru 
her skin Extending her wormlike 
tongue, she hissed angrily at the im- 
pediment. Walter could even hear her 
from his retreat. Then she began a 
careful and systematic search for an 


glide 


outlet of some sort, going around the 
complete circle and finally ending up 
at the exact spot where she had started 
without any luck. The boy breathed a 
sigh of relief. The trick was working. 
What next? 

There didn’t seem to be much else 
except wait until his parents got home, 
which wouldn't be for three hours yet 
at least. He sat down with his back 
against the stump, basking in the sun 
and chuckling over his good fortune. 
For three hours he watched the mon- 
ster reptile endeavoring to extract it- 








Games for Frosty Days 








The crisp autumn air furnishes pep 
for all kinds of rollicking fun. Don’t 
waste a minute of it! Here are some 
games for the whole bunch to 
breathing 


good 
play whenever you have a 
spell, 

This one is called “Third Slap.” Di- 
vide your players into groups of five. 
One from each group is chosen to be 
“It.” The others line up at a distance 
of thirty to sixty feet from a goal line 
decided upon and marked with a few 
stones, sticks, a fence or wall of a 
building, as it may. happen. The play- 
ers in the line should hold their hands 
extended, with the elbows bent and 
touching the sides, the palms of the 
hands down. “It” tries to slap the 
hands of his group of players. They 
may bend their hands down, up, or 
sideways, to avoid him, but must not 


ing the largest number when time is 
called, wins the game. 

“Bear in the Pit” is played by the 
players joining hands in a circle about 
one chosen “bear.” The bear may es- 
cape by breaking thru the circle, by 
crawling under, or climbing over the 
joined hands. The instant he escapes, 
all players give chase. The one catch- 
ing him becomes bear. 

If you have to play indoors, “Do This, 
Do That” is a good game. The players 
face one who is chosen as leader. He 
says, “Do this!” and goes thru some 
gymnastic exercise or feat which each 
one must try to perform. But if he 
says, “Do That!” the player who fol- 
lows his example must pay a forfeit. 
Make him do an extra stunt. This is 
more fun than making him drop out of 
the game. The ones who “get fooled” 
first need the practice, you know. This 
game teaches you to be quick and to no- 
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There is a Bear Game for Indoors That Boys and Girls A 


the elbows from their position. 
Any player who receives three slaps, 
whether on one or both hands, must 
chase “It” toward the goal. If the 
slapper is caught, he must continue his 
work, but if he reaches the goal safely, 
his pursuer becomes “Tt.” 

“Marehing Tag” is a bagful of fun, 
with work for everybody. Divide the 
crowd evenly, and line them up, facing 
each other, fifty feet or more apart. A 
leader directs the movements. Get 
somebody who can give marching com- 
mands in good style. At his command 
to Group 1, they march forward toward 
their opponents, keeping shoulder to 
shoulder. The leader may march them 
backward, forward, for a time, until 
suddenly he yells “Retreat!” At the 
word, the members of Group 2 are set 
loose, and chase the first group back 
to their starting line. Any of the fugi- 
tives caught, join the catchers. The 
second group, with their prisoners, now 
march in the same way. The line hav- 


move 








lIways Enjoy. 


iice both words and actions instantly. 
There is a bear game for indoors that 
boys and girls always enjoy. One is 
chosen bear and sits on a chair, holding 
to the hand of his keeper. The keeper 
is armed with a “club” made of a rolled 
up newspaper. As soon as he shouts, 
“My bear is free!’ the circle of play- 
ers crowd around to tease the pet bear. 
They try to poke him, pull his hair, 
tickle him, and otherwise bother him. 
The keeper defends him with the club, 
which the players try to avoid. Ifa 
player is whacked on the head with the 
club, he becomes bear, the bear be- 
comes keeper, and the former keeper 
joins the circle of players. The bear 
is not allowed to defend himself; that 
must be done by the keeper, who may 
not go farther from the bear to chase 
marauders than his hand joined with 
the bear’s will permit. He must not 
let go of the bear at any time, and has 
only one hand to wield the club— 
Nellie Ballou. 


self from the impermeable barrier of 
barbs without success. At the end of 
that time, and just as the sun was be- 
ginning to dip down behind Lecus’ red 
barn, a familiar whistle greeted his 
ears. It was Jocko returning from the 
creek, after being gone for almost four 
hours. 

“And he said he could only be gone 
for two hours,” Walter mused to him- 
self. ‘Well, I guess he’s going to be 
sorry when he finds out what he has 
missed. Guess I’ll go’n see what he’s 
got to say.” He rose to his feet and, 
without attracting the attention of his 
charge, walked over to the road. 

Jocko saw him coming and immedi- 
ately “Jaid back his ears” and started 
his mental faculties running to turn 
out a legitimate excuse. He found one, 
finally. 

“"Lo, Jocko,” Walter hailed cordial- 
ly—not at all in the tone Jocko had 
expected to be greeted in. “Huve any 
luck ?” 

“Oh, a little, the young Izaak Walton 
returned, exhibiting four small brook- 
ies strung on a willow twig. “I didn’t 
get a chance to fish very long, because 
[ ran into that big snake what got 
away, and I almost had him, too. You 
see, he was hanging over the limb of 
a cottonwocd when I first saw him, 
an’——” 

“What' The big snake? Cleopatra?” 

“Yes. An’ I says to myself, says I, 
‘Here’s where I get those four hundred 
dollars, an’ I goes up to Mrs. Cleo. kinda 
careful like an’ 1 

Walter couldn’t suppress the deluge 
of laughter any longer. He had to burst 
right out or choke. Jocko broke off 
with his story and looked at him un- 
comprehendingly. Had he made a mis- 
take of some sort? Not that he could 
think of. 

“Waddya laughin’ at, anyway?” he 
finally asked. “I don’t see nothin’ 
so very comical.” 

All of which made Walter roll on the 
ground with mirth. 

“Well, of all the saps I ever met, I 
guess you got ’em beat,” Jocko ex- 
claimed disgustedly, and started to 
walk away. 

Walter finally forced himself to 
emerge from his state long enough to 
call, “Wait a minute, Jocko. I didn’t 
mean to laugh. Honestly, I didn't. 
Come over here. I got somethin’ to 
show you.” 

“What is it?” 

“T got it over in the field here.” 

“Yes, you want me to help you with 





that wire,” returned Jocko  suspi- 
ciously. 
“No, I don’t. Cross my heart an’ 


hope to die right on this mark.” He 
traced the form of an X in the dust 
with his big toe. 


Still doubtful, Jocko followed him 
until they got close to the spool. “Did 


that snake you saw took anythin’ like 
this one,” he asked, pointing to the 
elongated monster inside the barbed- 
wire ring. 

At first, Jocko couldn't believe his 
eyes, and then when he did he was all 
for jiggersing it away as far as pos- 
sible. 

“Don’t have to run,” Walter said, 
calmly. “T got ’im fenced in safe 
enough. Now ain’t you sorry you didn’t 
help me?” 

Jocko was, exceedingly so, and 
proved it by standing guard over the 
snake while Walter ran to see whether 
his father and mother had returned. 
They were just getting out of the auto 
when he arrived. He told the story to 
his father, who immediately notified 
the men who owned the snake. 

An hour later they had Cleopatra se- 
curely fastened in the back part of an 
auto truck, and Walter was holding in 
his hand a check for $400, not knowing 
whether to laugh, cry or try to wake 
up. Finally Jocko spoke. 

“I've got to get home or I'll get 
licked surer than shootin’. I'll come 
over tomorrow, Wal’ an’ help you roll 
that wire if you want.” 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessens are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
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- Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for Decembér 31, 1922.) 


With the exception of one lesson 
from Isaiah, the lessons of the quarter 
are all taken from the gospel of Luke. 
They cover a period of around thirty- 
five vears. The lessons begin with 
the announcement of the birth of John 
the Baptist to Zacharias, who, having 
been chosen by lot according to cus- 
tom, was offering incense in the holy 
place, in the temple at Jerusalem. 
Zacharias is a country priest, old and 
childless. As the cloud of incense 
rises, a messenger of God appears to 
him and announces that his prayers 
have been heard ‘and that a son shall 
be born to him. He can not believe 
the good news that a son shall be born 
to them after they are both old, and 
asks for a sign. He is then told that 
he will be unable to speak until after 
the child is born. They name the child 
John. After this, Zacharias is able to 
speak, and is filled with the Holy Spirit 
and prophesies to the effect that John 
is to “go before the face of the Lord 
and make ready his ways.” 

According to the custom of the Jews, 
when Jesus was in his thirteenth year 
He went with the family up to Jerusa- 
lem to the passover. It was a three 
days’ journey, and the different neigh- 
borhoods went and returned in com- 
pany. At the end of the first day’s 
journey homeward, Jesus was not to 
be found, and Joseph and Mary turned 
back to Jerusalem to look for Him. To 
their surprise, they found Him in the 
courts of the temple, sitting in the 
midst of the teachers and asking them 
questions. His answer to Mary when 
she chided Him for causing them anx- 
iety shows that Jesus was beginning 
to understand His mission. He felt the 
need of finding out the meaning of the 
things He had seen during the pass- 
over. In this. He sets us an example 
of the earnest, sincere desire to find 
out the whole truth. Jesus then went 
back to Nazareth with His parents, and 
was “subject unto them.” (Lesson 2.) 

(Lesson 3.) John the Baptist “was 
in the desert until the day of his show- 
ing unto Israel.” Suddenly he appeared 
in the desert places of the lower Jor- 
dan, proclaiming reality in the place 
of sham, pretense and hypocrisy—a 
cry of hope and strong, unwavering 
faith: the old, prophetic cry that had 
thrilled the hearts of Israel in Elijah’s 
day: “Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” His preaching cre- 
ated a most profound sensation, some 
believing him to be Elijah, others the 
promised Messiah. He denies this, and 
tells them that he is but preparing the 
way for a mightier one than himself. 
He did not preach the gospel, but ex- 
horted them to get ready to receive the 
Holy Spirit, who alone can create a 
new heart and a new life, urging them 
“to bring forth fruits worthy of re- 
pentance.” 

(Lesson 4.) Naturally, we can not 
understand much of the inward strug- 
gles of One who is botk God and man, 
but we can see a similarity between 
His temptations and those that come 
to every mortal man. After the bap- 
tism by John and of the Spirit, and the 
voice from heaven, Jesus is fully con- 
scious of His mission. He then goes 
into absolute retirement for forty days, 
fasting during that time. Being hungry, 
He is then tempted of the devil to work 
a miracle to supply His physical needs. 
He answers that man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by obedience to the 
Divine will. The next temptation is to 
immediately prove His messiahship by 
casting himself down from the top of 





the temple, trusting in the Divine prem- 
ise that nothing shall harm Him. Again 
Jesus refuses. In the third temptation 
the devil offers to give Jesus the king- 
doms of the world, if He will render 
homage to him, Jesus tells him to 
leave Him, that only God is to be wor- 
shiped. Satan then leaves Him, and 
angels come to minister to Him. 

(Lesson 5.) This lesson is from the 
prophecy of Isaiah, Chapter 61, a part 
of which is quoted by Christ in Luke, 
4, as describing His own ministry. God 
has committed Himself to a better or- 
der. His programs are world wide, and 
it is not conceivable that He will stop 
with His work half done. There will 
be justice on earth, and prohibition 
will have a chance. Even with the 
little chance it has had so far, it has 
shown us some things. Already the 
former desolations are being raised up 
and the waste places made fruitful. 

(Lesson 6.) After the temptation 
and miracle in Cana of Galilee, Jesus 
went to Jerusalem to attend the pass- 
over. He then returned to Galilee, mak- 
ing Capernaum the center of His mis- 
isonary operations. After speaking in 
the synagogue on the first Sabbath, He 
heals Simon Peter’s wife’s mother of 
a fever. Later in the day, many came 
to be healed. A palsied man is brought 
on his bed by friends. When they can 
not get him in thru the crowd, they 
let him down thru the roof. Jesus first 
tells him that his sins are forgiven. 
The scribes and Pharisees consider 
this blasphemy. He then tells him to 
take up his bed and walk. Here for 
the first time Jesus announces Himself 
as clothed with power to forgive sins. 
Seeing this miracle, the people glori- 
fied God, but the Pharisees and scribes 
became more determined to put an end 
to this sort of teaching. 

(Lesson 7.) This passage is an ex- 
tension of the Sermon on the Mount, 
with variations fitting the miscellane- 
ous audience to which it was delivered. 
The Jews had been religiously taught 
to love their neighbor and hate their 
enemy. They had been taught to re- 
gard all Gentiles as their enemies, 
whom it was their religious duty to 
hate. Jesus tells them to love all men, 
to do them a good turn when they can. 
It is no credit to a man to do good to 
those who will do him good in return. 
Do good to those who will do us harm 
if they have a chance, and to those 
who can never repay us. Instead of 
cruelty, show mercy. Be generous; 
give full measure. To sum it up: Jesus 
commands to every man in this miscel- 
laneous assembly to lead the altruistic 
life as opposed to the selfish life. 

(Lesson 8.) Jesus is invited to dine 
at the home of a Pharisee named Si- 
mon, whose object seems to have been 
to study the new Teacher. He failed 
to show Jesus the courtesy which cus- 
tom required. A woman of the town 
slips in, kisses His feet, wipes the tears 
with her hair, and anoints His feet with 
a box of precious ointment. Reading 
Simon’s thoughts, Jesus rebukes him 
for his lack of courtesy to Him, and 
compares this with the humble service 
of the woman, adding: “Her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven, but to 
whom little is forgiven, the same lov- 
etk little.” The attitude of Jesus to- 
ward abandoned women was one of in- 
finite pity and compassion. He neither 
scorned nor despised them, but by His 
own purity and infinite compassion He 
tavght them that there was hope even 
for them. 

(Lesson 9.) Tired from a long day 
of teaching, Jesus fell into a profound 
sleep while crossing to the other side 
of the lake in the apostles’ boat. A 
great storm arose, and the disciples be- 





came alarmed and wakened Him. He 
at once stills the storm. As they ap- 
proach the other end of the lake, a 
noted demoniac, who had his dwelling 
in the tombs, and whom no man could 
bind, came out of his dwelling place 
and ran to Him and worshiped Him. 
Christ commands the demons to come 
out. They ask that they be not tor- 
mented, but that they may be allowed 
to enter a herd of swine foraging near- 
by. The result was a stampede and 
the destruction of the herd thru fright. 
This destruction of property creates 
great excitement, and the citizens ask 
Jesus to leave. The healed man, how- 
ever, went about publishing what Jesus 
had done for him. 

(Lesson 10.) When it became fully 
evident that His usefulness in Galilee 
was past, Jesus commissioned seventy 
of the inner circle of His followers and 
sent them out two by two into sections 
that had not been visited before. Un- 
like that of the twelve disciples, their 
mission was temporary and there was 
no limitation of the field. Their duties 
were confined to the healing of the 
sick and the preaching of the gospel. 
They were to carry neither money nor 
food. They were to stay in no place 
where they were not made welcome. 
They were to represent Christ, and 
their rejection would mean the rejec- 
tion of Christ Their mission was 
eminently successful, and their report 
was received by Jesus with joy. 

(Lesson 11.) A lawyer asked Jesus 
what he should do to inherit eternal 
life, and Jesus answers by asking him 
what the law is. The lawyer replies: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neigh- 
bor as thvself.” Knowing the meaning 
the Jews put upon the word. “neigh- 
bor.” to bring out His own interpreta- 
tion of it, Jesus then answers in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. In an- 
swer to Jesus’ question, the lawyer ad- 
mits that the one who showed mercy 
played the part of neighbor. 

(Lesson 12.) This lesson is in two 
parts. On the way to Jerusalem, Jesus 
stops at the home of Lazarus. Martha, 
busy with getting ready for Him, com- 
plains because her sister Mary is not 
helping her. Jesus tries to show her 
that to learn of Him is better than be- 
ing too anxious about earthly things; 
that the spiritual is more important 
than the material. 

Jesus is asked to breakfast at the 
hore of a Pharisee. He refuses to 
take part in their ceremonial cleans- 
ings. The host says nothing, but Jesus 
replies to his unspoken thoughts by 
saying that they are very particular 
about unimportant things, thinking 
that bv following the religious tradi- 
tions they can atone for the sins and 
shortcomings of their inner life. He 
tells them that the inside must be clean 
as well as the outside. He tells them 
that the main thing is justice and love 
of God. He denounces the desire of 
the Pharisees to be prominent in the 
church and out of it. He rebukes the 
scribes for making grievous laws and 
putting them above the law of God. 

(Lesson 13.) An angel had announced 
to Mary that she was to be the mother 
of the Christ. She goes to visit her 
cousin Elizabeth for three months. Af- 
ter a few months, Herod orders a cen- 
sus. According to custom, Mary and 
Joseph go to his ancestral home of 
Bethlehem. Every inn is crowded, and 
they take shelter in a stable or cave 
used for housing stock. To some shep- 
herds nearby herding their flocks by 
night appears a bright light. They are 
told not to be afraid, that a Savior has 
been born, and that they will find Him 
in the town, in a manger. Then there 
is a burst of song from “the heavenly 
host.” The shepherds went into the 
town, and saw the child, and told oth- 
ers what they had heard. They went 
away glorifying and praising God. 


THE PROPER WORD 

“This is my car,’’ exploded the irate 
tourist to the garage man, “and what I 
say about it goes—see?”’ 

Just then a dirty faced mechanic 
crawled out from under the dead machine 
and said pleadingly, ‘Say ‘engine,’ mister; 
say ‘engine’!”’ 
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Who Stole the Eggs of Mrs. 
Grouse 


There was great excitement in the 
Green Forest and on the Green Meadows. 
The Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother 
West Wind brought the news They got 
it from Mrs. Grouse herself They had 
found her very early that morning, almost 
distracted with grief. She had lost her 
eggs. Yes, sir, somone had stolen all her 
eggs, fifteen of them, and she was in de- 
spair! She knew that they were stolen by 
someone who lived in the Green Forest 
and not by Farmer Brown's boy, because 
he had not been in the Green Forest that 
afternoon. She had left the nest for only 
a few minutes so that she might get the 
cramps out of her legs. When she came 
back, not an egg was to be seen. 

Peter Rabbit hurried to call on Mrs. 
Grouse as soon as he heard the news. She 
told the dreadful story all over again, and 
Peter was so sympathetic that when she 
cried he cried a little, too. Now Peter is 
sharp-eyed and all the time he was listen- 
ing to Mrs. Grouse he was examining ev- 
erything in sight What he saw he kept 
to himself. Pretty soon he excused him- 
self and started down to Johnny Chuck's 
house. He found Johnny Chuck very busy 
making a new path. 

“Hello, Johnny Chuck! Have you heard 
about the eggs of Mrs. Grouse?” 

“Sure,”’ said Johnny Chuck, ‘‘The Merry 
Little Breezes were so full of it that they 
couldn't talk of anything else this morn- 
ing. Who do you suppose did it?” 

“T don’t suppose; I know,” replied Peter 
Rabbit. 

Johnny Chuck grinned “Look out, 
Peter, you'll know too much some day,” 
said he, for Peter is famous for thinking 
that he knows everything. 

“LT tell you I do know!" exclaimed Peter 
indignantly. 

“You mean you think you know,” re- 
plied Johnny Chuck. 

“No such thing! I tell you I know who 
stole those eggs!"" Peter fairly shouted. 

“Did you see the thief?’ asked Johnny 
Chuck. 

“No,” replied Peter. 

“Or the stolen eggs?" asked Johnny. 

“No,” replied Peter. 

“Then how do you know who stole 
them?” demanded Johnny. 

“Because I found his tracks; 
how!"’ said Peter. 

“Well, who do you think the thief is?” 
asked Johnny. 

Peter tiptoed up and whispered in one 
of Johnny’s ears. 

“I don’t believe it!"’ said Johnny Chuck, 
“Jimmy Skunk wouldn't do such a mean 
trick as that.” 

“T tell you I saw his tracks right around 
the nest,’ replied Peter 

“T don't care if you did, he never—” 

Johnny Chuck didn’t finish, for there, 
coming down the Lone Little Path, was 
Jimmy Skunk himself, and on the front 
of his coat was a yellow stain. It cer- 
tainly looked very much like egg. 


that’s 


The news of what Jimmy Skunk had 
done, or what Peter Rabbit thought he 
had done, spread all over the Green Mea- 
dows and thru the Green Forest. No one 
would have anything to do with Jimmy. 
When he met Peter Rabbit, Peter turned 
his back to him. When he met Johnny 
Chuck, Johnny didn’t see him. When he 
met Sammy Jay, Sammy yelled at the 
top of his lungs, ‘“‘Thief! Thief! Thief!” It 
took Jimmy a long time to get it thru 
his head that they really thought him a 
thief, and when he did realize it, he didn’t 
know what they thought he had stolen. 
He couldn’t very well ask, for no one 
would speak to him. 

Jimmy Skunk lost his appetite. A beetle 
could run right under Jimmy's nose, and 
he would never know it. He grew thin. 
The more he worried, the thinner he 
grew. And he grew cross and short-tem- 
pered. Why, even little Danny Meadow 
Mouse turned up his nose when Jimmy 
passed, and Jimmy knew it. 


(Continued next week) 





CORN FLAKES FRIGHTEN SWEDISH 
OATMEAL MEN 

Corn flakes, a typically American food, 
are making sluch a “hit” abroad that 
they are competing seriously with native 
preparations, says Consul Sholes, Gote- 
borg, in a report to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, and in one country at least 
—Sweden—are being subjected to com- 
mercial persecution. Toasted corn flakes 
are the object attacked. The Goteborg 
board of health is publishing official 
statements in the newspapers alleging 
that rolled oats are superior to corn flakes 
in nourishing value and are considerably 
cheaper in cost. One article goes so far 
as to mention by name the American 
brand of toasted corn flakes which has 
caused so much anxiety on the part of 
the Swedish rolled oats producers. 
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The Poultry | 


Poultry raisers are Invited to contribute their ex 
perience to thie department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 





Tuberculosis 

A subscriber who fails to sign his 
name or give address, writes: 

‘My chickens have been dying, both 
young and old. Some seem to be quite 
droopy in the evening, and I find them 
dead the next morning, and others two 
or three days later. They have a yel- 
lowish discharge. Some will be lame 
in one leg, limp around several days, 
and finally lose all use of their limbs. 
I presume it is tuberculosis or cholera, 
maybe both. What would you think, 
and in what condition would I find 
their bodies upon examining them?” 

lf there really were no previous symp- 
toms of sickness in these fowls, and 
they were droopy one evening and dead 
the next morning, the trouble would 
more likely be cholera than tubercu- 
losis; but it is possible for tubercu- 
losis to be pretty well advanced before 
the breeder notices it in the farm flock 
where there is a large number of birds. 
The poultry expert will quickly pick 
out the fowls that have a bad color, 
that have sickly looking heads, that 
walk slowly, and that have rough-look- 
ing plimage. Only handling will show 
the condition of flesh a bird is in. Tu- 
berculosis is slow in its action, cholera 
is very rapid, and causes death in a 
large percentage of cases within three 
days after the symptoms of the dis- 
ease appear. In cholera the feathers 
are ruffled, the droppings are usually 
bright green, or yellow, and loose. 

Post-mortem symptoms of tubercular 
birds show a liver that is spotted, cov- 
ered with circular, yellowish, rather 
hard, granular nodules. The spleen 
and digestive tract, as well as other 
parts of the body, will probably show 
these nodules. 

Post-mortem on a fowl that has died 
with cholera will show a congestion 
of blood vessels in the liver, kidneys, 
messenteries and intestines. “The lin- 
ing of the intestine next to the gizzard 
is reddened and bleeding. The heart 
has the appearance of having been 
punctured by needle holes from which 
the blood oozes. The liver is enlarged, 
soft, full of blood and often green.” 

In either case, treatment is not ef- 
fective. It is better to kill and burn 
the sick birds, and to replace the flock 
with healthy birds if the trouble seems 
to be general. 

The discharges from throat and bow- 
els spread the disease. 

A teaspoonful of permanganate of 
potash crystals to ten quarts of water 
should be used in the drinking water 
of the apparently healthy birds. 

Clean up and disinfect the houses 
and runs, and make sure that the fowls 
have neither lice nor mites to sap their 
strength and spread the disease. 

Lameness is a symptom of both liver 
trouble and tuberculosis. 


Ames Poultry Judging Team 
Wins 
The Iowa State College poultry judg- 
ing team duplicated the performance 
of the college live stock judging team 





by winning the collegiate poultry judg- 
ing contest held in connection with the 
Chicago Coliseum Poultry Show. The 
Jowa team won four silver cups and 
gold and silver medals. The members 
of the lowa team were L. C. Deal, C. A. 
Shellabarger, H. E. Gordon and R. L. 
Watkins. Deal and Shellabarger were 
second and third in individual stand- 
ing. Purdue ranked second among the 
eight teams competing. The other 
teams, in order, were Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Wisconsin 
and Missouri, 
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Keep Pilot Brand Shell 
Always Available to Poultry 


Building Fowls that Bring Greater Profits 


LL over America chicks and hens are retarded by lack 

of enough lime food to build good skeletons and to 
provide material for egg shells. Experts agree that 
oyster shell is the perfect lime food for poultry. 


98% Pure Carbonate of Lime 


To increase your profits on your poult 


try, feed Pilot Brand 


Oyster Shell-Flake, which analyzes 98% pure carbonate of 

lime. Chicks will grow larger and be more capable to 

resist disease. Henswilllay many more eggs, hard-shelled. 
Keep Continuously in Every Pen 


To get the best possible results from poultry, Pilot Brand 


must be kept in every pen at all times. The cost is 


All the Time.” 


trifling, the results amazing. “Lime 


Pilot Brand is washed, dried, 


packed in 100-lb. brand new 12-0z. burlap bags. 


Make your hens pay. Ask for Pilot Brand Oyster 
Shell-Flake. If your dealer does not carry Pilot Brand, 
send his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


No connection with 
any company of 
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SALES OFFICE: 
Security Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Poultry Advertising Rate 


We make « especial classified poultry advertising 
rate as follows: 8c per word per insertion if the ad 
rune four to eight conrecutive times, and 7c per werd 
per insertion when the ad runs eight or more con- 
secutive times. if the ad runs less than four times, 
the charge is 10c per word per insertion. Minimum 
size advertisement accepted is twenty words. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or number is counted 
asone word. All advertisements are set without 
alsplay other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash im 
ance. Make al! remittances by bank draft, post- 
express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be received at least eight days before 
date of issue in order to be properly classified. Ad- 
dress ai! orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
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POULTRY. 
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> URE bred Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 
$1.25; five or more $1.00 each. Fifty pure bred 
Barred Rock pullets, $1.00 each. Mrs. Andrew Bell- 
ing. Sheldon, Iowa. 








es SALE—S.C. W. Leghorn cockerels 

Nothing but the best. Bred to lay, from Hogan 
tested stock, three dollars each, BOW McW IL. 
LIAMS, Grand Janction, lowa. 











QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels—Good 
\ type and color, heavy laying strain. First grade, 
$3.00; second grade, $2.50. Mrs. Asa Lee, Mitchell- 
ville, lowa. 

M ALTESE strain Barred Rocks; wonderful quality 
4 in dark cocks and cockerels. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs. W. B. Popham, R. 5, Chillicothe, 
Missourt. 








1( BUFF Rock cockerels for sale; heavy boned, 
. good color. Price $1.50each. Charlotte Gould, 
Allerton, Iowa. 





re SALE—White Pekin drakes, $2.50 each. 
Sarah Farr, Mt. Pleasant, lowa, Route 3. 





‘ e- )MPSON’S strain, pure bred Barred Rock cock- 
; erels, 5.00. Narrow, even barring; 8 to 10 Ibs. 
Thos. P. Gilmore, Missourt Valley, lowa, Route 2. 








Fo Sale:—Extra good old Toulouse geese, 04.00 
each. Ganders $5.00; young goose $3.50. Frank 
Oldfather, R. 3, Arlington, Iowa. 





PSs bred Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels 
| #1.10each. Frank Kearney, Oakland, Iowa. 





| 1 1G_ Black Langshans. Guaranteed. Osterfoss: 
B Hedrick, lowa. . 





POULTRY. 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Heavy boned, dark red, great laying strain; 200 
choice breeding cockerels at $2.50 each; 30 exhibition 
quality cockerele at @5 each. Shipped on approval. 
Order now. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Solon, lowa. 








ENSATION Barred Hock Cockerels. 
OO From the kind that won ten first out of 
fourteen entered in lowa's three largest shows, 1921. 
Won again at State Fair twelve out of twenty-three 
offered. Des Moines show December 1922, thirty- 
seven out of forty-three birds under ribbon. At 
$2.50 each while they /ast 
John Keimann & Son, Jefferson, lowa 





\ ,HRITE WWYWANDOTTES, WINNERS 
at lowa State Fair, Austin, Minn., Cincinnati, 
Obto, also lead in laying at lowa State Agricultural 
College. cockerels 63.50, $5.00, $7.50 and $10.00 each. 
MH. F. DUER, Box W, Kagle Grove, Ia, 
V THITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Careful 
breeders will need some of my high class 
cockerels offered at from $2.50 to $10.00. Exhibition 
and breeders that I guarantee to please you. Females 
at the right prices. Write.—Two good English Blood 
Hounds forsale. Frank E. Ristrim, Stanhope, lowa. 





(:0ck ERELS, Rose Comb White Wyandotte, $2.50 

and up. Rose and Single Comb White Leg- 
eg $1.50 and 62.50. A. P. Holden & Sons, Ottosen, 
owa, 








JURE BRED Buff Rock Cockerels from 
heavy laying strain; farm range $2.00 each, 
Mrs. ¢. W. PATTON. Hampton, Ia. 


CHICKS 5. C. W. Leghorns. Discount on o-ders re- 
E GGs ceived before Jan. 15th. Send for catalog. 





Leghorn Land, Hopkinton, Ia. 





OSE COME BROWN LEGHORNS 
“The strain that always lays”. Closing out en- 

tire stock. Early April hatched cockerele, pullets, 
also hens culled by Peters. G. M. West, Ankeny, Ia. 





For Sale— Extra Large, Pure bred 


Mammouth Toulouse Geese and Ganders 


Mre. Jake Weber, Grinnell, Iowa 





RIZE winning Embden and White China 
Geese, ¢3.50 each. Trio Mammoth Toulouse 
$14.0. KR. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska, 





EST baby chicks, eighteen varieties. Book your 
order early for our healthy bred to lay chicks. 
Purebred. Guaranteed safe arrival. Postpaid. $15 
to $19 per 100 for February, Marcl! delivery, discount 
on ljarge orders. Catalog. Magnolia Hatchery, 
Magnolia, Illinois. 





POULTRY. 
nnn 
INGLET and Bradley Barred Rock cockerels, 
straight, narrow barring, heavy bone, from 
prize winners and heavy layers. Stock direct, satte- 
faction guaranteed or money back. Mrs. Clyde 
Thompson, Hopkinton, lowa. 





que Comb Buff Leghorn cockerels. Big type. 
beautiful Golden Buff. $1.50 each, 12, @15. 
A. L. Bowler, Fairfax, Iowa. 


HOICE White Wyandottes. Cockere!s, $2.50 eack : 
/ four or more, $2.00 each. Farm range. A. L. 
Surfus, Bristow, lowa. 








QINGLE Comb White Orpington cockerels, Keller- 
\ strase strain, big boned, culled stock. $2.50 unti! 
January Ist. Jette Clark, Oakland, Iowa. 





“‘teercy large Toulouse breeding geese, gandere 
/ €4.00 each. Large Pekin and Rouen ducks, 
$2.00 each. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minnesota. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels and pu!- 

lets. Dark red, large boned, good laying strain. 
Prize winning stock, $2.50 and @3.50. A. E. Miller, 
Marion, Iowa. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, year- 
ling hens and pulletse. 250 egg strain, prices 
right. Mrs. Frank Leist, Ottosen, lowa. 








OURBON Red Turkeys, large, healthy, mature 

birds, well marked. Hens $8.00; tome 69.00; 

December only. Mrs. Howard McCaffree, Janes- 
ville, Iowa. 


ARK Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels and 

cocks. From stock that has won 171 ribbons 

in the past 6 show seasons. From $3.00 to $10.00. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. L. E. Wiison, 
Eagle Grove, lowa. A 








UFF Wyandotte cockerels from record farm 

flock. Best quality, satisfaction guaranteed. 
$2.50 each: three or more $2.25. Mrs. Chas. Hough, 
Weston, Iowa. 





RPINGTON, Buff and White, extra good quality; 
hatched from first prize lowa State Show win- 
ners. J. H. Hartshorn, Traer, lowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerels, large boned, ready for 
sale, five dollars each if sold soon, Mra. Edith 
Wells, Maxwell, Route 1, Iowa. 





=) TOULOUSE geese, 337 Barred and White 
$52 Rock, 276 Rose and Single Comb Red, 242 
Brown and White Leghorn cockerels. Aye Bros.. 
Blair. Nebr., Box 2. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels. Large. 
dark red kind. From certified flock. Mrs. T. 
M. Renshaw, Storm Lake, lowa. 








94 COCEKERELS, 49 varieties. Hatching 
JT? eggs. Free book. Aye Bros. Box 2, 
Blair, Nebraska. 


EAVY boned, dark red R. C. Reds, great laying 
H etrain and show stock. Guaranteed to sult 
Highland Farm, Hedrick, Iowa. 
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-RAY 


INCUBATOR 
improved again! 


NEW LOW 
PRICES 


The new corrugated red- 
wood and pressboard com- 
bination walls is the great- 
est improvement ever made 
in any incubator and 
brooder. This improve- 
ment insures steady, even 
heat and moisture, with 
less work and expense. 
Throw away the old-fash- 
joned common incubator 
and brooder and save time, 
money and chicks using the 

1923 X-RAY 
Surest and Easiest to Operate 





X-Ray Perfected Incubator will hatch your 
eggs. 

Its 21 new improvements make X-Ray Per- 
fected Incubator hatching perfection. Why use 
old out-of-date machines when you can buy and 
operate the new, improved X-Ray Perfected In 
cubator and Brooder so che ap? Read all about the 
many X-Ray Perfected Incubator and Brooder 
improvements in our new 1923 X-Ray book. 


Sent Free, 


You will understand the difference then 

Write quick—these new books and machines 
are going fast. 

We prepay transportation charges. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
1231 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Iowa 














Produced cheaply 
and make more 






, 30 years’ expe- 
Tience. Cabinete 
on. ally ven- 
tiated. Hot water heat- 
ing plant. Write for Free 
Catalog —ask about poaley 
end eggs, and ‘ Secoseeet, . 


F. iclet, * 
SI ene TS ‘amous boo! 
Toker 


Ducks and 
gus weunes. monparen co 


CHICKENS SICK? 


Hens not ? 

Laying GER» MOZON E 
You can quickly rid your chickens of Roup, Colds, Canker, Sore- 
head, Indigestion, Cholera, Chicken Pox, Skin Disorders, Bowel 
Trouble, etc., ithy. Hundreds of thou- 
eands gpdoree this old, rellable rem reper. pen be havin faves: it 
tells how to detect, brevent goth 


and ‘hee 
eare for and make your poultry Get GERMOZONE i ie6 
size) and this book at any of thel 000 stores handling mete 

postman. Bocaneat 


or order by card, Send no money--pay ‘ee. 
GEO. H. LEE co., Dept. F-52 Omaha, Nebraska 








President end General Manager 
61 Second St.. Des Moines, ts. 














that 

Be pool your eggs afier grading 
OMG pey tne market for each grade, 
1e88 expense and one cent per doz 


prices 
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Order Chicks Now For $ Spring 
Delivery at Following Rates 


White or Brown Leghorns 
$10—100; Barred Rocks, An- 
conas, $12—100; 8. C. 


Rocks, 815—100: W yandottes, 
B. Orpingtons, Minorcas, 
$16—100, postpaid. 25 extra 
quality 8. C. Brown Leghorn 
cockerels $2.50 each. All 
vigorous stock. Customer re- 
ports pullet laying at three 
months 27 days from our 
Baby Chicks. All full blood- 
ed stock. Shipped anywhere. 
Catalog is free and tells 
about our saving. Capaciiy 
more than 50,000 chicks weekly. 


D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES 


Successor to Farrow-Hirsh Co. 
PEORIA, I LLINOIS 





QUALITY BABY CHICKS, 


From forced draft mammoth incubators, that 
are pure bred and chuck full of vitality and pep. 
The kind that grow quickly to maturity, that 
make real layers, that make your purchase of 
Baby Chicks a success. Fifteen varieties. Each 
flock range grown and On a separate farm. 100% 
live delivery. Write today for catalog and price 
Iist 


Emmetsburg Hatchery, 





Emmetsburg, lowa 





600,000 BABY CHICKS FOR 1923 
Twelve varieties. Pure bred, 
heavy laying stock. Shipped pre- 

- paid. 97% live arrival guaran- 

~ teed. Prompt delivery. Orders 

C 1X quoted. Send your name for a 
free copy of our {llustrated cata- 

log folder. Write today LAWTO A. 

REILING, Box 8 F, Bellevue, Iowa. 









booked on smal! deposit. Prices 
for 1923 are the lowest we ever 











‘from ixteen pure bred breeds 
BABY CHICKS for nt Write pa catalog. ira. 
mer Hatchery, Fair t, Minn. 
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Average Egg Production 


What should we expect of our hens? 
First of all, we should expect about 20 
per cent greater egg production from 
our pullets, providing they are early- 
hatched, than from the older hens. 
Where breeding and management are 
the same, there is very little difference 
between the various breeds in total 
egg production for the year. But some 
breeds lay better at certain seasons 
than others. 

Many flock owners would like to 
have figures showing just what they 
could reasonably expect from their 
breed each month under good manage- 
ment. The figures shown in the ac- 
companying table are averages worked 
out from several of the leading egg 
laying contests in different parts of the 
country, by J. J. Warren, for the Iowa 
Record Flocks. 





| n | 
s ~ | n oa 
0 & G & 
Month— S o 53 
DD to 5 
Eo | hie 
January ..... 37-39 
February 18-50 
a ee 60-62 
April 60-62 
May. 59-61 
NE 6 4n0-¢.a0s 52-54 
July 16-48 
pO 14-46 
September ¢ 
9-24 


October 
November 
December . 





Keep these figures handy to. compare 
with your record each month. Several 
of our codperators have exceeded these 
averages, and a fair number are keep- 
ing up to them. 


Fresh Eggs 


The man who was not accustomed to 
marketing stopped in at the grocer’s 
to get a dozen fresh eggs for his wife. 

“What, 75 cents for a dozen of new- 
laid eggs!” he exclaimed. “When I was 
on the farm, mother never got more 
than 30 cents in the dead of winter.” 

“Did she have many to sell?” 
groceryman queried. 

“Well, ro,” the man 

“Fresh eggs in December 
as much hot house fruit 
matoes,” the grocer declared. 
are artificially reared these days, 
the poultryman does try 
ture in every possible way. You can 
expect to pay well for a crop out of 
season; before long you will be paving 
a dollar a dozen for choice eggs like 
these. These eggs never saw cold stor- 
age. They are fresh!” 

Some grocerymen have been trying 
to pass off cold storage eggs as fresh 
eggs; they want out of season prices 
for summer eggs The farmer who 
gives his hens comfortable shelter, 
making the “winter of their discon- 
tent glorious summer,” with a sunshiny 
house, green food, a substitute for the 
worms and bugs which tickle the pal- 
ate of hendom, and a choice bed of lit- 
ter in which to scratch, is being pro- 
tected by law from such practice. It is 
bad enough to have the price of eggs 
kept down by the competition of stor- 
age eggs sold for fresh, but that is not 
the worst of it. The sad thing is that 
one storage egg enough for the 
dainty palate, whereas the delicate fla- 
vor of an egg laid by a well cared for, 
well fed hen calls for more. 
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Shipping Ducks 


We saw a crate of ducks at the ex- 
press office that had room enough for 
its occupants to two-step in couples all 
around the crate. Naturally, the ducks 
would be thrown this way and that 
way when the train hit the high spots, 
greatly endangering their tender legs. 
A duck’s legs will not stand the abuse 
that a chicken’s legs will stand. When 
docks are to be carried, it must be by 
the neck and not by the legs. There- 
fore, in shipping, give them just com- 
fortable room, rather on the snug side 
than too much. As a duck lover said: 
“Consider the distress of a duck when 
he realizes that he is riding to extinc- 











See to it that there is song and 
action, going on in 


cackle, scratch and 
your poultry yard. 


That’s 
Feed 


. Hess Poultry 


when the eggs come. 











PAN- A-CE-A 


See them get busy. 


It gives hens pep. 


Nux Vomica is what does it—that greatest 


of all nerve tonics. 
hold still. 
her hop around. 


Pan-a-ce-a has Quassia in it to make hens 
One makes them 
eat—the other helps them digest what they 


hungry. Great combination! 


eat. 


No dormant egg organs when that com- 
bination gets to work on a hen’s system. 


just get eggs—eggs. 
A Pan-a 


an industrious hen. 


breakfast. 


Tell your dealer how many hens you 
There’s a right-size package for every 
200 hens, the 25-lb. 
500 hens, the 100-lb. drum 


100 hens, the 12-Ib. pkg. 
60 hens, the 5-ib. pkg. 


-ce-a hen is always a hungry hen— 
She gets off the roost 
winter mornings, ready to scratch for her 


A Pan-a-ce-a hen can’t 
It’s her good feeling that makes 


You 





have. I spent 30 

. years in perfect- 

flock. tiny Pan-a-ce-a. 
B GILBert Hess 
3. 


For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. -D..D.V 


GUARANTEED 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


Ashland, O. 


DrHess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 











tion, but is unable to fix his last 


thoughts upon his family.” 


Poultry Publications 


Bulletins are 
on re- 


The following Farmers’ 
available for free distribution 


} guest to the United States Department 


of Agriculture. Do not apply to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for these bulletins, but 
send direct to the department at Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ 

452—Capons and Caponizing. 

528—-Hints to Poultry Raisers. 

530—Important Poultry Diseases. 

562—-Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 

574—Poultry House Construction. 

585—-Natural and Artificial Incuba- 
tion of Hens’ Eggs. 

624—-Natural and Artificial Brooding 
of Chiekens 

656—Community Egg Circles. 

682—Simple Trap Nest for Poultry. 

684—-Squab Raising. 

697—-Duck Raising. 

767—Goose Raising 

79i—Turkey Raising. 

801—-Mites and Lice on Poultry. 

806—-Standard Varieties of Chickens. 
I, The American ome 

&30—Marketing Eggs by Parcel Post. 

858—The Guinea Fowl, 

889—-Backvard Poultry Keeping. 

898—-Standard Varieties of Chickens, 
II, The Mediterranean Classes. 


Don’t forget that the worn-out grease 
from the crank case of your automobile 
one of the best mite killers when 
thinned with kerosene and sprayed or 
painted on the rvosts. 


is 





POULTRY. 


. . . 
Highest Prices Paid 
veal, ees, ‘ere and pigeons. 
ways. C. K. McNEILL & CO., 
Street, Chicago, Illine rie 
Fo SALE- A imited number of choice White 

Face Black Spanish cockerels at $2.00 each 
Cc. G. Willig, Hubbard, lowa. 


tor live and dressed 
poultry, also for 
A square deal al 
825 W. So. Water 


pARK'S strain Barred Rock cockere'g. \ igorous, 


well-marked birds, $3.00 each. !mprove your 





floc k. Lester Stemen, Riverside, lowa, 
PY RE brea 8.C. Buff Orpington coc ker rela. Good 
bone, size and color. Eggsinseason. Mrs. Chas. 


Hinkley, Cameron, Mo. 





} ge E Single Comb ee Leghorn coc merel. ous 
sale, $1.00 each. Arthur Sc hultz, Rutland, lowa 





GINGL E ¢ ra oe I eghorn, cockerels, priced to 
\ sell. Mre . M. Graepler, Dows, lowa 





CANARIES 


I FAUTIFUL 
topnot or plain 
Male 65.00; 


Golden Canaries with dark 
from best singers obtainabie 
Mre L, uc y Brown, Newell, ia, 


bal F 05.60 


FERR ers. 
or sale, any size, color or sex 


Write today for FREE price list. 
Box 854, Des Moines, lowa. 


FERRETS | 
HIRAM PECK, 


DOGS. 


SHOMONT KENNELS, 
‘The largest breeders 
of white collies in 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Ine. 
129 West 24th Street, New York 
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The greatest bargain on Champion Silos ever 
offered—the lowest prices, the easiest terms 
and biggest discount are yours right now. 
This special proposition will be withdrawn en- 
tirely or greatly restricted later. So act quick, 
write a get in on this golden opportunity 
and own hampion Silo, the best there is, at a 
price even lower than oe. would pay for just an 
ordinary silo, without the C pr 

and exclusive features. 




















test, have made good in every 
case. They were the Champion when first pees 
and have maintained that reputation ever 
ds in use have 
the Champion’ ‘ reputation as the only inexpen- 
sive, absolutely permanent, 100 per cent efficient 
silo on the market. Wind proof, rot — 
guerentecd for 00 years. It's the silo for you 
if you want the best at 
the lowest price, and the 
biggest mee for your 
money 















Compare These Features 
jon Silo material is ofl filled by heat and 
pressure meth They are pianted inte con- 
rete foundation, they have famoos interloek 





Write For FREE Catalog 


Gives «1! construction details, all 1 





WHY DREAD» 
CALVING? 


Take no chances with your value 


able cows at this serious period. 
There's no need of it If the cow's 
health is fully up to par, nature will 
do the rest. Two weeks before calv- 
ing and about three weeks after, 
feed the cow a tablespoonful of Kow- 
Kare morning and evening. Her 
health will be assured and a strong 
calf result. 

Kow-Kare acts directly on the 
genital and digestive organs, making 
them strong and active. Disease hag 
mo chance to get a foothold. 

Kow-Kare is a sure, safe remedy 
for the ailments of milking cows, 
Barrenmess, Abortion, Retained 
Afterbirth, Scours, Milk Fever, etc. 

Bold by feed deal- 
ers, general stores, 
Gruggists—$1.25 and (a 

. Mailed, : 
orepaid, by us if 
is not eup- 
plied. 32-page book, 
“THE WOME COW DOCTOR," 
free om re uest. 
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CO., INC. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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» Buy Now-Pay Later 


Ne money down, pa the fret te 
Staliment next Septembe Make 
the final payment in 1925 ‘anter your 
cows have earned the money for you. 

Send for N.ost Liberal Sales Pro- 
gomtien ever heard of in the Silo In- 
dustry. Big discountsfor early orders. 


Independent Silo Co. 
103 Pilisbery Avenue; St Paul, Mionesots 


























spam, ¢ ffects and treat- 
mene ens hi armers in all parte 
sre stopping Tevages 
of this costly maled 
Write for free copy today. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 
43 Jett Street, 





» Wis. 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED Ce. 


We bandie a}) kinds of 
Carioad lote and less at lowest prices— Ask 


fer our price list. 
223 Peari 8t., SIOUX CITY, OWA 
































The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to thie department. Q ry 
management will be cheerfully answered. 























Minnesota Butter-Fat Prices 


Minnesota codperative creameries 
continue to preserve a favorable rela- 
tionship between the butter-fat prices 
paid to patrons and the prices received 
for butter. Reports from 150 creamer- 
ies for the month of September show 
that the average price paid for butter- 
fat was 44.51 cents per pound. This 

was more than 3 cents a pound higher 
than the average September price of 
41.02 cents a pound for New York ex- 
tra butter. The individual creameries 
varied from 35 to 43 cents a pound 
prices received for their butter. 

In referring to the variation in prices 
among the different creameries, dairy 
extension experts at the University of 
Minnesota issued the following state- 
ment: 

“You will note there is a difference 
of 15 cents a pound in the price paid 
for butter-fat between the creameries 
paying the highest price and those 
paying the lowest price. This is par- 
tially due to the difference in the vol- 
ume of business, but it is chiefly on 
account of the difference in the price 
received for butter, this difference 
amounting to eight and a fraction cents 
per pound. 

“The sad part of this loss in the 
price of butter is that it is entirely un- 
necessary. There is no difference in 
the value of butter-fat for butter mak- 
ing when it is produced by the cows. 
The loss in quality takes place in the 
handling of the milk and cream on the 
farm, in the delay before it is delivered 
to the creamery and in the workman- 
ship in the creamery. Milk should be 
run thru a clean separator, the cream 
cooled immediately after separting and 
kept where the air is pure and free 
from odors until it is delivered to the 
creamery. 

“For the highest quality butter, the 
cream must be delivered every other 
dav. This can be done by coéperation 
between a number of farmers in haul- 
ing their cream. The price is constant- 
lv widening between good and poor 
butter. The greatest danger to the 
success of coéperative creameries is 


the manufacture of low grade butter. 


More Holstein Records Broken 


Holstein records continue to fall. 
Among the latest world’s records es- 
tablished for butter-fat production are 
two made by Minnesota cows in the 
junior and senior four-year-old classes 
in the yearly division. Grahamholm 
Colantha Pauline Segis, owned by Dr. 
Cc. H. Graham, Rochester, Minnesota, 
is the new world’s champion senior 
four-year-old, with a 365-day record of 
34,291.8 pounds of milk and 1,141.4 
pounds of butter-fat, equivalent to 
1,426.7 pounds of butter. The previous 
record holder in this division was a 


Minnesota Holstein, Princess Aaggie 
Polkadot De Kol. 
Mameell Johanna, owned by C. L. 


Spalding. Warren, Minnesota, has just 
completed a yea:ly production record 
of 31,515.9 pounds of milk and 1,054.03 
pounds of butter-fat, equivalent to 
1,317.53 pounds of butter. Mamsell Jo 
hanna freshened as a junior four-year- 
old, and her record is the highest ever 
made in that division. 

Towa now claims another thousand- 
pound cow in White Beauty Concordia, 
owned by Orville L. Hamer, Waterloo, 
Iowa. As a six-year-old she produced 
in one year a total of 28,495.7 pounds 
of milk, containing 1,046.36 sett oe of 
fat. White Beauty Concordia was bred 


; by T. P. Hamer & Son, Waterloo, Iowa. 


and is a daughter of Triumph Conco- 
dia De Kol. 

The list of Holstein cows in the Unit- 
ed States which have produced more 
than 1,000 pounds of butter-fat in 365- 
day reecrds now includes fifty-eight 
animals. 








uaranteed to EXpel | 
_All TheHog Worms 
Or Money Refunded 





WAKEFIELD’S FULL DOSE SANTONIN CAPSULES 


We guarantee Wakefield's Full Dose 
Santonin Capsule to actually kill every 
worm—large and small—in the stomach 
and intestines, to carry off the dead 
worms and to put the entire digestive 
tract of the animal in condition to take 
on weight at a record rate or we refund 
your money. 


| 
j 
| 
Wakefield's Full Dose Santonin Cap- 
sules contain a full dose of pure Russian } 
Santonin which is $150 per pound | 
and we invite all Agricultural Colleges or | 
state chemists to analyze them. 
Send your order today. 


costs 


1090 Wakefield's Santonin Capsules $ 7.00 

200 ed 5 13.50 | 

500 in ed : ,20.00 | 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener 1.50 | 
All charges prepaid. 


A 4c CAPSULE 


We also make Worm Capsule which 
we sell at $4.00 per hundred It contains | 
no Santonin yet destroys many varieties | 
of worms that infest pigs, and we guar- 
antee it to surpass any other Worm Cap- 
sule that does not contain a Full Dose of 
Santonin. We have many very strong let- 
ters from stock raisers who have had 
great success with these Special 4c Cap- 
sules, and every Farm Ad- 


but we know 


C. WAKEFIELD & CO., 


viser, Hog Raiser and Veterinarian knows 
that a Full Dose of Pure Santonin is the 
only remedy that WILL KILL EVERY 
FORM OF HOG WORM, large and small. 


I have used your Santonin Hog Capsules 
with extraordinary results. The hogs af- 
flicted with the worms were naturally run 
down. At the present writing said hogs 
are almost as large as the others. Can 
gladly recommend these Capsules to any- 
one. Must thank you for your prompt 


MINN. L E STER FOSTER. 


} sery 


ic 
LOC KHART, 


I am more than iinet with Wake- 
field's Full Dose Santonin Capsules. They 
have given the best results I ever had 
since I have been farming. I notice since 
I have treated my hogs, they are doing 
much better. I am sure glad that I sent 
for your Full Dose Santonin Capsules. 

DIXON, IA BENJ. B. KING. 

[ sent for 100 of your Full Dose San- 
tonin Capsules and gave one each accord- 
ing to directions to 50 head 100 Ibs. each; 
will say they sure got the worms. I have 
fed worm powders for 20 years but your 
worm capsules sure have it over them as 
each pig gets its full dose and I certainly 
cannot recommend them too rag ie 

MAXWELL, IA. A. J. PINCK. 


Box 6, edtidentds, Ill. 


Established 1846 
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SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


Money back !f Bonnett'’s “Big B” Hog 
Worm Capsules fai) to get the worme. Origi- 
nal J. L. Bonnett formula of 


Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 


and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Gen- 
wine Santonin capsules can not be 
sold for less than our price. Substi- 
tutes are worthless at any price. Pure-bred 
breeders, agricultural colleges, farm ad- 
visors, veterinarians, hog farmere—all use 
Bonnett’s “Big B’e’'—the favorite and fore- 
most. 

8. E. Blattner, Sigourney, Ia.: “Bure did 
get the worms.” C.J. Bockenstedt, Ear!- 
: “Inclosed find 620 for more 
R. O. Minkel, LaPorte City, la.: 
“Used three years, give great satisfaction.” 
Jesse DeVoss, Ocbeyedan, la.: “Have used 
over one thonsand.” Bruce Person, Hart- 
ford, Ia.; “Sure get the worme and etart 
pigs going right again. 

Very Lowest Prices on 
Genuine Santonin 
100, $9.00. 200, 617.50. (Instant Shipment). 
Special Hog Treating Instruments, $1.50. 
4.L. BONNETT 
Menufecturing Chemist 
215 Main Street 



















































2 SANTONIN TORPEDO 
Gets the Worms inaDay 
$6.00 PER BOX OF 50 
With Shores Patented Bit Free 
Shores-Mueller Co. 

Shores Station 4 









= Bovee Pipeless and 
fae Regular Pipe Furnace 


At Manufacturers Prices I 
ja Burn a!) kinds of Coal, also Wood and | 
Coal. Furnaces having i6x16in. doors. 

27 years on the market. Mali sketch of 
# building for full information. 


Bovee Furnace Works 
195 8th St., Waterloo, lowa 


Write today for free instruction 
book and “Evidence of Conception” 
blank. Send sketch or model for 
rsonal opinion. CLARENCE O’*BRIEN 


egister Patent Lawyer, 957 Southern 











Building, Washington, D. C. 





to beautiful coata, 


robes weather F ns et a 50% sav- 
g. Thousands ea peas. ) 
ing, snousen = eb § Quality, doing 


— a years of service 
SEND TODAY FOR 
“4 CATALOG. 
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COWNIE my: 
ene NNING co. 
Z; Moines, lowe 


IDES Tanned 
wrLeather 


WRITE TODAY for 

. We have the tan- 

FREE BOOKLET & wary meh eesti 

not have your 

SAMPLE of Leather hid for you. ee omeraaad 

of selling them for very little 

and buying thom De back ~ me 
with many profits add 
We also make beautifulfur coats and robes from 

hides, WritetodayforF REE cetalog, also FREE sampled! ieathe. 


TANNING C0.,4845 S.27th St. jetraste 


}] Oe ek 
oe-bevat —re! 


Make the most of your hides. Let Gt GLOBB 
with wae vores & of a any 
ur 
orkmanship in fare oe 
unexcelied. et you 
at our ww factor 





























eb CeCet-meebepi tse 


Have hides tanned and mae into coata, 
=a eane, me. Save money ond get better 
ave your work dor 
“THE WILLAR iD WAY 
and get only, first class nteed work- 
manship. Free Catalog cives full ine 
formation and latest style suggestions. 
No wittAne, your pony. 
. WILL Son COMPANY 
28 Se. First St: MARSHALLTOWN, 1OWA 


TANNING 


Write for oor low prices, samples and circular for 
tanning hides for robes or coats, harness, lace or 
glove leather. 

Uber Tanning Co., 


















Owatonna, Minn. 











SIDNEY MIDGET CORN SHELLER 


Built like the aheller 
the grain elevator 
man owns, but made 
for the individua 
farmer. Capacity, 60 
to 80 bu. per bour. 
Save help, time 


and money. 
Write for free booklet 
SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY CO., SIDNEY, OnIO 














BALM &2 FMREEMARN, Patent Attormeys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
7e1 Crecker Bidg.. Dee Meines, lews 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 22, 1922 








Breed Association Meetings 


NATIONAL SWINE GROWERS’ MEET 
An encouraging feature of the annual 
meeting of the National Swine Growers’ 


iation at Chicago,. December 4, was 
the report of the treasurer which showed 
that the association closed the year with 
a balance of $800 after paying all expenses 





and retiring $6,000 indebtedness incurred 
in previous years. Total receipts from 
all sources during the past year were 


$24,732.88. 

in his report Secretary W. J. Carmichael 
pointed out that 85 per cent of the meat 
exports from the United States during the 
first nine months of 1922 was pork. The 
total amount of pork sent out was 496,267,- 
315 pounds. In addition, 575,629,174 pounds 
of lard were exported, making a total of 
1,071,896,489 pounds of pork products. Mr. 
Carmichael referred to the opportunities 
in the south for pork production and to 
the shortage of hogs in the Pacific coast 
states He also emphasized the impor- 
tance of improving breeding stock, provid- 
ing better sanitary conditions on the farms 
and at the markets and increasing the de- 
mand for pork products thru advertising 
by the National Meat Board. 


F. G. King, of Purdue University, told 
of the Hoosier Ton-Litter Club and point- 
ed out that of the thirty-five litters 


which reached a ton at six months of age, 
thirty-four were sired by pure-bred sires, 

The resolutions passed commended the 
business mem of Peoria, IIL, the swine rec- 
ord associations, the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture and J. R. Pfander, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Swine 
Record Associations, for the support given 
to the National Swine Show. Other reso- 
lutions commended the work of the Hoos- 
ier Ton-Litter Club and recommended the 
formation of similar clubs in other states 
and recommended the investigation of the 
Wisconsin Swine 3reeders’ Association 
plan for preventing the showing of Jan- 
vary and February pigs in junior pig 
classes. 

Officers elected for the 
cluded: President, Depew Head, 
Ohio: vice-president, L. E. Frost, Peoria, 
Ill.; treasurer, Geo. M. Cantrall, Chicago, 
Ill. Directors were elected as follows: Po- 
land Chinas, W. M. McFadden, Chicago, 
Ill.; Duroc Jerseys, J. R. Pfander, Peoria, 
Il..;: Hampshires, E. C. Stone, Peoria, IL; 
serkshires, E. J. Barker, Thorntown, Ind.; 
Chester Whites, J. R. Moore, Rochester, 
Ind.; Yorkshires, B. F. Davidson, Menlo, 
lowa; Tamworths, J. M. Dowell, Seymour, 
Til: Spotted Poland Chinas, F. S. Taylor, 
What Cheer, Iowa; DeWitt C. Wing, Chi- 


‘ 


cago, Ill.; ©. Z. Russell, Washington, D. C, 


year ine- 
Marion, 


new 





AMERICAN POLAND CHINA MEETING 

At the annual méeting of the American 
Poland China Record Association at Chi- 
cago. Ill, December 6, a resolution was 
passed recommending that a committee 
from the board of directors be appointed 
to meet with similar committees from the 
Standard and National Poland China rec- 
ords to consider changes in the present 
rules for recording swine. The associa- 
tion considered the rules proposed by the 
National Association of Swine Records 
and moved to refer them to the joint com- 
mittee from the Poland China records. 

The reports of Secretary McFadden and 
Treasurer Blackford showed that the 
American association had enjoyed a pros- 
perous year. Receipts for the year ending 
Oct. 31, 1922, were $113,788.52, an increase 
of 14.4 per cent over the preceding year, 
The balance on hand at the of the 
year was $5,281.07, compared to a balance 
of $1,182.99 at the close of the preceding 
year. Five volumes of pedigrees were 
printed during the past year. Over 69,000 
pedigrees were recorded 

Sol L. Leonard. St. Joseph. Mo. 
chosen president of the association. E. H. 
Cathey, Lewisburg, Tenn., and C. W. 
Phillips. New Sharon, lowa, were re-elect- 
ed directors for terms of three years. Bur- 
lie Dobson, Lancaster, Wis., was elected 
director to succeed F. L. Ryan, Mitchell, 
Ss. D. 


close 


ANNUAL SHORTHORN MEETING 

The business of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association showed an increase 
during the past year, according to the an- 
nouncement of General Executive F. W. 
Harding at the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation on December 6 at Chicago. The 
income of the association during the year 
was $260,000 and the expenditures were 
approximately that amount. 3Zenjamin C, 
Allen, Colorado Springs, Colo., was chosen 


to head the association for 1923. H. E, 
Tener, New York City, was named vice<« 


Chicago, IIL; 
Hillsboro, Tex., and H. E, 
Tener were re-elected directors and C, 
Logsdon. Indianapolis, Ind., was chosen 
director to succeed J. A. Kilgour, Sterling, 
Ill. 


president. James Brown, 


Frank Scofield, 


ANGUS MEN MEET 
Over 16,000 Aberdeen Angus cattle were 
recorded during 1922, according to the an- 
nual report of Secretary Charles Gray at 


the meeting of the American Aberdeen 
Angus Breeders’ Association which was 
held at Chicago on December 6. The cash 


the association at the end of 
the fiscal year was $6,784 J.. W. Bom 
Carro Iton, Mo., was made president for 
the new year. Ben Campbell, Utica, 
Minn., is the new vice-president and the 


balance of 








Exide. 


BATTERIES { 


| SERVICE STATION | 





The nearest Exide Service Sta- 
tion has a battery the right 
size for your car. If your pres- 
ent battery needs repairs, no 
matter what make it is, it will 
be repaired skilfully and rea- 
sonably. If not in your tele- 
phone book, please write us for 
address. 








BATTERIES 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 





ae 


Prt 





US. 
Old blind mule 


The old blind mule that hauls coal cars in a mine 
is being replaced by the mine locomotive. More 
coal we must have; and mine locomotives, propelled 
by Exide Batteries, have proved that they can handle 
more coal, save labor, and cut operating costs. 

Industries of all kinds rely on the ready power of 
Exide Batteries. Exides provide current for the 
telephone system, for lighting railroad trains, ringing 
fire alarms, propelling trucks, and operating switches. 

Most of the farm light and power plants have 
Exide Batteries. If yours is an Exide you already 
know its rugged strength and constant service. 

Perhaps you are best acquainted with the Exide 
Battery made for starting and lighting automobiles. 
Exide was the original automobile battery. There is 
built into the Exide, made for your car, the experience 
of the oldest and largest manufacturers in the world 
of storage batteries for every purpose. 

Exide is the long-life battery for automobiles and 
as such you will find it the most economical. It is 
the battery of dependable power and as such gives 
you the maximum comfort in motoring. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branches in Seventeen Cities 











new directors include O. W. Simmons, 
Lebanon, Ind.; Theo. Nordstrom, Aurelia, 
Iowa, and Carl A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS CONSOLIDATE 
= WITH SHORTHORNS 

After considering the change for sev- 
eral years, Polled Shorthorn breeders de- 
termined at their annual meetnig held in 
Chicago during the International to con- 
solidate their record with the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. The 
polled association will discontinue record- 





cattle will be Polled Shorthorns The officers chosen 
Shorthorn for 1923 are: President, W. C. Wood, 
sreeders’ Association as such. After Jan. Pendleton, Ind.; vice-president and chair- 
1, 1924, all Polled Shorthorns must be man of executive committee, Albert Hul- 
registered before they are twenty-four tine, Saronville, Neb.; secretary-treasurer 
months old. Polled ‘‘sports’’ will be ac- J. H.Martz, Hannibal, Wis Directors: 
cepted for registry following suitable ex- H. W. McLaughlin, Raphine, Va.; Albert 
amination by officials. A special fee is Hultine; W. C. Wood; J. H. Clamme, Up- 


ing cattle and all polled 
recorded by the American 


provided for such cases. No changes have land, Ind.; F. A. Murray, Mazon, I1.; D. B, 

been made in the eligibility of animals for Thieman, Higginsville, Mo.; H. R. Wil- 

the Shorthorn herd book. liams, Grand View, Iowa: W. W. Ros 
The breeders of Polled Shorthorns will Rossville. Ind, and H. N. Johnson, Rapid 





maintain a society for the promotion of City. S. D. 
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SYNOPSIS—Talbot Ward and Frank 
Munroe, from New York; Yank, a woods- 
man from the north, and Johnny, an im- 
petuous youngster from Virginia, started 
for the goid fields in 1849 After many 
interesting and sometimes exhausting ad- 
ventures they reached San _ Francisco. 
Ward decided to remain, for the alluring 
business opportunities here were more 
than he could pass up, even for the gold 
fields 

Yank, Munroe and Johnny started up 


the Sacramento for Sutters Fort There 
they equipped themselves with pack horses 
and started out. The party came upon the 
cixgings suddenly. The trail ran 
hill and there they 
working like a lot 
bottom 

scene of their 


quite 
around the corner of a 
saw perhaps fifty men, 
of ants in the dry stream 

Hangman’s Gulch was the 


first efforts They found that panning 
geld didn’t make them much more than 
good day wages, but somehow there ap- 
peared rrore excitement about it You 
couldn't tell when you might strike it rich 
Finally 41 Yank’s insistence, they built 
two “cradles” at a cost of $150 and began 





weshing the aster. 
On Saturday night thev paid a visit to 
the town and saw the first sign of govern- 








ment lohn Semple, a self-appointed “‘al- 
calde.”” settled disputes between men in 
an attempt to have some semblance of law. 
On Sundays rambling and drink ruled 
VYauk and Munroe found themselves get- 
ting tired and hunted up Johnr who was 
hard at a gambling game and positively 


refused to companyethem home 


CHAPTER XX—THE GOLD 
WASHERS 


return at all that night, 


Johnny did not 
morning at the dig- 


but showed up next 


gings. looking blear-eyed and sleepy. He 
told us he had slept with a friend, and 
replied rather curtly that he was a “little 


I believe myself that 
that was none of 


behind 
he was cleaned out: but 
Every night we divided the 

parts. Don and 
Vasquez got these. The remainder 
we again divided into four. I took charge 
of Talbot's share We carried the 
always with us: for the camp was no long- 


the game 


our business 
dust into five Gaspar 


two of 


dust 


er safe from thieves. 

In order to effect this division had 
to have some sort of scales. I went up to 
the single store to see what I could do. 
The storekeeper was a drawling, slow, 
down-east Yankee, perpetually chewing a 
lone sliver or straw, talking exclusively 
thru his no keen for a bargain, grasp- 
ing of the last cent in a trade, and yet 
singularly interesting and agreeable. His 


sense of dry humor had a good deal to do 


with this He had no gold scales to lend 


or to hire, but he had some to sell. The 
price was fifteen dollars for an ordinary 
pair of balances worth not over a dolalr 
and a half. 

“And you'll find that cheap, if the min- 
ers keep coming in as fast as they do,” 
said he In two weeks they'll be worth 
fifty.”’ 

We bought them, and obtained from 


them great satisfaction. Vasquez used to 
weigh his gold at night, and again in the 
morning, in hopes, I suppose, that it had 
bred overnight. 

Certainly the storekeeper’s statement as 
to the influx of miners was justified 
They came every day, in droves We be- 
gan to feel quite like old-timers, and 
looked with infinite scorn on these green- 
horns They were worse than we had 
been; for I have seen them trying to work 
in the moonlight! The diggings were ac- 
tually getting crowded. 

It was no longer feasible to dig wher- 
ever we pleased to do so, We held many 
miners’ meetings, adopting regulations. A 





claim was to be fifteen feet square; work 
must begin on it within ten days, and so 
forth Each of the five members of our 
party staked out two claims each, on 
which worked fn turn All the old- 
timers respected these regulations, but 


some of the newcomers seemed inclined to 
dispute them; so that many meetings and 
much wrangling ensued. The truth of the 
matter was that none of us had the slight- 
est perma interest in the place We 


n t 
nent 


inended merely to make our piles and 
to decamp. Each was for himself. There- 
fore there was no solidarity. We regu- 
lated only when we were actually forced 
to it; so that with what we cailed ‘“‘pri- 
vate affairs’ we declined to Interfere. \ 
man could commit any crime in the deca- 
logue if so it pleased him His victims 
must protect themselves. Such things as 
horse stealing grand larceny, claim- 


jumping and mining regulations we dealt 
with; but other things were not our af- 
fair We were too busy, and too slightly 
interested in what little public welfare a 
temporary mining camp might have, 
Even when, in a few cases, turbulence re- 
sulted in shooting, we rarely punished; 
altho, strangely enough, our innate Anglo- 
Saxon feeling for the formality of govern- 


nent always resulted in a Sunday ‘in- 
quest.’ We deliberated solemnly. The 
verdict was almost invariably “justifiable 
self-defense,” which was probably near 


enough, for most of these killings were the 
result of quarrels. Murders for the pur- 


pose of robbery, later so frequent, were 
as yet almost unknown. Twice, however, 
and in both instances the prisoner was 


one of the gamblers, we pronounced judg- 
ment. One of these men was banished, 
and the other hanged. All in all. a very 


fair semblance of order was kept; but I 
can not help now but feel that our early 
shirking of responsibility—which was typ- 
ical of all California—made necessary later 
great upheavals of popular justice. 
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About this time, also, the first of the 
overland wagon trains began to come 
thru. Hangman’'s Gulch was not on the 
direct route; but some enterprising indi- 
vidual had found our trail fairly practi- 
cable for wagons, and ten miles shorter 


than the regular road. After that many 
followed, and soon we had a well-cleared 
road. They showed plainly the hardships 
of the long journey, for the majority of 
them were thin, sick looking and discour- 
Few of them stopped at the dig- 
altho most had come west in hopes 
of gold, but pushed on down to the pas- 
tures of the Sacramento. They were about 
worn out and needed to recuperate before 
beginning anything new. Some were out 
of provisions and practically starved. The 
Yankee storekeeper sold food at terrible 
rates. I remember that quinine—a drug 
much in demand—cost a dollar a grain! 
We used to look up from our diggings at 
the procession of these sad-faced, lean 
men walking by their emaciated cattle, 
and the women peering from the wagons, 
and be very thankful that we had decided 
against the much-touted overland route. 
One day, however, an outfit went thru 
of quite a different character. We were 
apprised of its approach by a _ hunter 
named Bagsby He loped down the trail 
to the river level very much in a hurry 
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heaving with excitement beneath her cal- 
ico, and her nostrils wide. She was a re- 
markably pretty girl, and this was cer- 
tainly the moment of her triumph. 

We fell into sanity as respects our hours 
of work and the way we went at it. Often 
we took as much as an hour and a half 
off at noon; or quit work early in the day. 
Then it was pleasant to sit with other 
miners under the trees or in the shade by 
the stream, swapping yarns, doing our 
mending or washing. and generally getting 
acquainted. As each man’s product was 
his own, no one cared how much or how 
little the others worked. Simply when he 
quit, his share ceased. This does not 
mean that we shirked our work, however; 
we merely grew to be a little sensible. 

Some of our discussions were amusing, 
and several of them most illuminating. 
Thus, one day, John Semple summed up a 
long talk in which the conversation had 
swung wildly among the ideas of what 
each would do when he had dug ‘‘enough” 
gold. That had led us to consider what 
amount we thought would be “enough” 
for each of us. John settled it. 

“Enough,” said he, “is always a 
more than a man has.” 

The political situation 
much idle discussion also 
not been formally placed on any 


little 


fruitful of 
California had 
footing 


was 


























This was by far the largest nugget found in these diggings. 


“Boys!” he shouted, “quit work! Come 

see what's coming down the trail!"’ with 

which he charged back again up the hill. 
His great 


excitement impressed us, for 


Bagsby, like most of the old-time Rocky 
Mountain men, was not ordinarily what 
one would call an emotional individual. 


Therefore we dropped our tools and surged 
up the hill as fast as we could go. I think 
we suspected Indians. 

A train of three wagons drawn by strong 
oxen was lurching slowly down the road. 
It differed little from others of its kind, 
save that the cattle were in better shape 
and the men walking alongside, of the 
tall, competent backwoodsman type, ap- 
peared well and hearty. But perhaps a 
hundred vards ahead of the leading wagon 
came a horse—the only horse in the out- 
fit—and on it, riding side-saddle, was a 
girl. She was a very pretty, red-cheeked 
girl, and she must have stopped within 
a half mile or so of the camp in order to 
get herself up for this impressive en- 
trance. Her dress was of blue calico with 
a white yoke and heavy flounces or pan- 
niers; around her neck was a black velvet 
ribbon; on her head was a big leghorn hat 
hat with red roses. She rode thru the 
town, her head high, like a princess; and 
we all cheered her like mad. Not once did 
she look at us; but I could see her bosom 





whatever by the United States congress. 
Whatever any community did in the way 
of legislation or regulation was extra- 
legal and subject to ratification T have 
heard grave discussions as to whether 


even murder could be considered a crime, 
this no-man’s land there was no 
forbidding it! 


since in 
real law 

A good many Chinese drifted in about 
this time. and established a camp of their 


own a short distance downstream. We 
took some pride in them as curiosities, 
with their queer, thatech-like hats, their 
loose blue clothing, their pigtails wound 


tightly around their heads, and their queer 
yellow faces They were an unobtrusive 
people, scratching away patiently, tho 
spasmodically, on the surface of the 
ground. We sometimes strolled down to 
see them. They were very hospitable, and 
pleased at the interest they excited. 

We made from fourteen to seventeen 
ounces of gold dust a day for some weeks, 
working our two cradles something like 
eight hours a day. With gold at the then 
current rate of fourteen dollars an ounce 
this was a good return, and we were quite 
happy. 3esides, we were always hoping 
for a big strike. One day, as I was in the 
very act of turning my shovelful of dirt 
into the cradle, my eye caught a dull 
glean I instantly deflected the motion 
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to dump the dirt on the stones alongside, 
fished about, and dug out a nugget that 
weighed three and three-quarter ounces. 
This was by far the largest single nugget 
found in these diggings—for most of the 
gold here came in flakes—and it attracted 
much attention. It belonged to me, indi- 
vidually, because I had not yet dumped 
it into the cradle. 

About this time we had to come to some 
sort of a decision, for our provisions were 
about exhausted. We had no desire to 
replenish our stock from that of the local 


storekeeper. We were doing pretty well 
in the diggings, but we had also fairly 
healthy appetites, and I am convinced 


that at the prices that man charged we 
should have no more than kept even. Wil- 
liams, the storekeeper, was levying double 
profits, one from us, and one from the 
overland immigrants. Don Gaspar pro- 
posed we send out Vasquez with all the 
horses to re-stock at Sutter’s Fort. We 
were a trifle doubtful as to whether Vas- 
quez would ever come back, but Don Gas- 
par seemed to have confidence in his man. 
Finally, tho a little doubtfully, we came 
to the plan. Don Gaspar sent out also to 
McClellan for safekeeping his accumula- 
tions of gold dust, but we did not go 
quite that far. In view of probable high 
prices, we entrusted him with eighteen 
ounces for the purchase of goods. 

While he was away we came to another 
decision. It had been for some weeks pre- 
paring. The diggings were becoming over- 
crowded. Almost every foot of the bar 
was occupied, and more men were coming 
in every day. No longer could the new- 
comer be sure of his color the afternoon 
of his arrival; but was forced to prospect 
here and there up and down the river until 
he found a patch of the pay dirt. Most 
trusted simply to luck, but some had sys- 
tems on which they worked. I have seen 
divining rods used. The believers in 
chance seemed to do as well as anyone 
else. 

But, also, our own yield was decreasing 
The last week we had gained only nine- 
teen ounces all told. This might be mere- 
ly a lean bit of misfortune, or it might 
mean that we had taken the best from our 
ten claims. Since the human mind is 
prone to changes, we inclined to the lat- 
ter theory. We were getting restless. No 
miner ever came to California who did not 
believe firmly that he would have 
much better had he come out one voyage 
earlier; and no miner ever found diggings 
so rich that he had not a sneaking suspi- 
cion that he could do even better ‘‘a little 
farther on.’’ 

Our restlessness was further increased 
by the fact that we were now seeing a 
good deal of Sam Bagsby. the hunter. He 
and Yank had found much !n common, and 
forgathered of evenings before our camp- 
fire. 

jagsby was a man of over fifty. tall 
and straight as a youngster, with a short 
white beard, a gray eye, and hard, tanned 
flesh. He was a typical Rocky Mountain 
man, wearing even in the hottest weather 
his fur cap with the tail hanging behind, 
his deerskin moccasins, and his fringed 
buckskin hunting shirt. Mining possessed 
no interest for him whatever. He was by 
profession a trapper, and he had 
the plains a half-dozen times. 

“No mining for me!” he stated emphat- 
ically. ‘I paddled around after the stuff 
for a while, till my hands swelled up like 
p'ison, and my back creaked like a frozen 
pine tree in the wind. Then I quit, and I 
stayed quit. I’m a hunter; and I'm mak- 
in’ a good livin’, because I ain't very par- 
ticular on how I live.” 

He and Yank smoked 
pipes, and swapped yarns 
liked nothing better 
and listen to them. 


done 


crossed 


interminable 
Johnny and I 
than to keep quiet 
Bagsby had come out 
with Captain Sutter; and told of that 
doughty soldier’s early skirmishes with 
the Indians. His tales of the mountains, 
the plains, the game and the Indians were 
so much romance to us; and we both 
wished heartily that fate could have al- 
lowed us a chance at such adventures. 
“But why don't you fellows branch out?” 
Bagsby always ended “What do you 
want to stick here for like a lot of ground- 


hogs? There's rivers back in the hills a 
heap better than this one, and nobody 
thar. You'd have the place plumb to yore- 


where the mountains is 


selves. Git in 
really mountainous. 

Then he would detail at length and slow- 
ly his account of the great mountains. the 
deep canyons, the shadows of forests, the 
ridges high up above the world, and the 
gorges far within the bowels of the earth 


thru which dashed white torrents We 
zathered and pieced together ideas of 
great ice and snow mountains, and sun- 


warmed bars below them, and bears and 
deer, and a high clear air breathing thru 
a vast, beautiful and solitary wilderness. 
The picture itself was enough to. set 
bounding the pulses of any young man 
with a drop of adventure in his veins. But 
also Bagsby was convinced that there we 
should find richer diggings than any yet 
discovered, 

“It stands to reason,’ he argued, ‘“‘that 
the farther up you git, the more gold 
there is. Allit his loose stuff yere is just 
what washed down from the main supply. 
If you boys reely wants rich diggings. then 
you want to push up into the Porcupine 
river country.” 

But with this glowing and vivid impres 
sion we gathered another: that of a track- 
less wilderness, fearful abysses down 
which to find a way, labyrinthine defiles. 
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South Omaha 


is Western lowa’s 
Natural Live Stock Market 








The very short haul and the 
big demand at South Omaha 
for cattle, hogs and sheep in- 
sures the shipper less shrink, 
less freight and more money, 
which means more net profit. 














DELICIOUS FISH 


NEW--CAUGHT— FISH 
Every fish frozen solid—direct from the spark- 
ling waters. 
A Real Treat For Your Family 
These delicious fleh are packed in wire bound 
wooden boxes. 100 pounds Gr. wt. contains 85 lbs. 
net wt. of fish. Price per Box: 


Royal Herring....¢ 5.00 Red Pike......... $10.50 
Rd. Pickerél...... 7.50 Dressed Pike..... 12.00 
Dressed Headless Salmon ...........f12.75 

PICMOTE! .. ows cee 9.00 Sabiefish......... 12.75 
Dressed Whitefish 10.00 Halibut........ 13.50 


By adding 75 cts. to these prices, lowa and Ne- 
braska customers can have their fish shipped 
from Mason City, lowa. 

Order from this ad and Save Money. 

Write for free Illustrated catalog. 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH COMPANY, 
Department G, Duluth, Mi 
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Sows kill more pigs than 
are lost by disease. 


Stankee’s Folding 
Pig Guard Hangers 
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pay for themselves first farrow. Fold up 


tor full sizefof pen for cleaning. Always 

ready for use. Attach 

to any old er new 

pen. One year trial. 

Write today for cir- 

cular B. 

STANKEE FARM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY ; 
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Sandwich 2 Hole Sheller; force 
For Sale feed; 10-ft. elevator; swinging cob 
stacker; capacity 90 bushels. In fine condition, and 
will give many years of satisfactory service. Write 
for full particulars and prices. 
8. D. Lemert, 


$1000 Secures 160-Acre Farm 
15 Cattle, 3 Mules, Season’s Crops 


6 Hogs, mare, poultry, tools included; on state road, 
prosperous farmers all around; near RR. station; city 
markets; heavy cropping tillage, 20-cow pasture; est!- 
mated 4000 cords stovewood; 20 apples, 25 peaches; 18 
plums, 14 apricots; good cottage, barn, poultry house, 
piggery, etc. Tosettle affairs, #3500 takes all, only 
$1000 needed. Details page 76 Illus. Catalog 1200 Bar- 
gains 33 Btates. Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
831 HD, New York Life Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Marrisburg, Mo. 








QOUTH DAKOTA—The Opportunity state for 
WO the prospective land buyer. Prices reasonable. 
Farming diversified, corn, wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
flax, potatoes, alfalfa are the main crops. Official 
state bulletins giving detalled information about the 
state sent on request. Immigration Vepartment, 
Irwin D. Aldrich, Commissioner, Box L, 298 Pierre, 
South Dakota. 


Stock Farm for Rent 


in Corn Belt of Southern Minnesota 
400 acres and no waste land, good improvements, 
abundance of good water. Cash renter only. 
8S. H. WARD, owner. Fairmont, Minn. 


Loans on lowa Farms 


Forty years. Nocommission. 
Write us for name nearest agency. 


Lincoln Joint Stock Land Bank, Lincoln, Nebrasak 


OUTEEASTERKN KANSAS —Good farm 
lands. Low prices, very easy terms. Exchanges 
made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 

INVESTMENT CO., Iola, Kansas. 
351 acre Grain and Stock 


FOR SALE Farm well improved in 


Decatur County, lowa, must be sold at once to close 
anestate. Walter A. Hinchman, Receiver, 
Nansas City, Missouri. 




















Wy AatsD TO COKRESPOND WITH 
successful dirt farmer, relative to sale of good 
Illinois farm. Price and terms reasonable. Address 
r. Jacob A. Harman, 144 Fredonia 
Avenue, Peoria, Lilinois. 





Please mention this paper when writing, 








great forests. None of us knew how to 
cope with these things. Yank, the best 
woodsman of us all, had had no experi- 
ence in mountains. None of us knew any- 
thing of Indian warfare. None of us had 
the least idea that we could find Porcu- 
pine river, even if we were to be given 
accurate directions on how to get there. 
Nevertheless, the idea with us had been 
growing. Some of the bolder spirits among 


our acquaintances used to talk it over 
with us at odd times—McNally, Buck 
Barry, and his partner, Missouri Jones. 


We did not discuss it as a plan, hardly as 
a possibility, merely as a pleasant theme. 
We found, and advanced any amount of 
objections—the uncertainty of finding any 
gold at all, the expense of such a journey, 
the danger from Indians, the fact that we 
could find other proved diggings much 
nearer, and a half hundred others. The 
moment one of us had advanced one of 
these objections. he was at once himself 
the most eager to demolish it. Thus we 
gradually worked ourselves toward enthu- 
siasm. 

“If Sam Bagsby would join us, it might 
be worth trying,’’ we came to at last. 

3ut Sam Bagsby scouted any such idea. 

“T ain’t-that kind of a tom-fool,”’ said 
he. “If I want to paddle my hands blue, 
Ud do it yere. I couldn’t make more’n a 
living anyway. I tell you I ain't got no 
use for yore pra’rie dog grubbing!”’ 

Then McNally had an inspiration. 

“Will you go, Sam, if we pay you for 
going?” he asked. 

“Sure,” replied the trapper at once. “I’m 
a laboring man; I'll go anywhar I’m paid 
to go.’’ 

It came out that Bagsby’s idea of prop- 
er compensation were his supplies, fifteen 
dollars a week in gold, and a drink of 
whisky twice a day! In all this gold coun- 
try he was the only man I met who genu- 
inely despised money. I really think we 
were hurried to our decision by this un- 
expected reasonableness on his part. At 
any rate, we decided definitely to go. 

(Continued next week) 


FARM BOYS CAN GO TO AMES 

Iowa farm boys who want more school- 
ing of a kind that will help them make 
more of a success in agriculture, but who 
can not be away from the home farm in 
the fall or the spring, will find just what 
they want in a special twelve weeks short 
course in non-collegiate agriculture which 
opens at Iowa State College January 2, 
next. This course is free, so far as tuition 
is concerned, to lowa boys. Moreover, it 
is open to any boy who is seventeen yearg 
old or over, whether he has graduated 
from high school or not, providing he has 
completed the eighth grade in the public 
schools. For more information, or to make 
application for admission, write to the 
Non-Collegiate Department, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 





PERCHERON SOCIETY EXPANDS 


Percheron business improved during the 
past year, according to the reports of offi- 
cials of the Percheron Society of America 
at its annual meeting at Chicago, Decem- 
ber 4. The secretary stated that 1,000 
more applications were received in the 
year ending June 1, 1922, than in the pre- 


ceding year. Five hundred thirty-nine 
new members were admitted to the so- 
ciety during the year ending Oct. 31, 1922. 


EK. B. White, Leesburg, Va., was re-elect- 
ed president and W. H. Butler, Sandusky, 
Ohio, vice-president. Directors chosen 
were: A, H. White, Kramer, N. D.; C. F. 
Curtiss, Ames, Iowa; W. S. Dunham, 
Wayne, IIL, and D. F. McAlister, Topeka, 
Kan. 





BARROW SALE AT INTERNATIONAL 


The grand champion barrow of the In- 
ternational, a Duroc shown by Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, was 
sold at auction for 36 cents a pound in 
the annual barrow sale. The barrow was 
bought by the American and National Du- 
roc Jersey Records and he will be used 
as an advertisement of the breed at the 
coming winter shows. The champion car- 
load of hogs, which were Hampshires 
shown by Gus Meyer, Elwood, Ind., 
brought $11 per hundred and were bought 
by Wilson & Company. A load of Duroc 
Jerseys fed by P. J. Horn & Ownes, also 
brought $11, going to Armour & Co. 

SHROPSHIRE MEETING 

Prof. W. C. Coffey, dean of the Minnesota 
College of Agriculture, was re-elected 
president of the American Shropshire Reg- 
istry Association. J. C. Andrew, West 
Point, Ind., was elected vice-president and 
W. S. Guilford, of California and Lee 
Palmer, of Ohio, were named directors, 
At the meeting the Shropshire breeders 
decided to hold a suitable meeting to cele- 
brate the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the association which oc- 
curred at Purdue University. A commit- 
tee was appointed to work out plans dur- 
ing the coming year for the memorial 
which will take place in February, 1924, 

DUROC ASSOCIATION INCREASES 

BUSINESS 

An increase of 16 per cent in pedigrees 
recorded was reported at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Duroc Jersey Asso- 
ciation held at Chicago during Interna- 
tional week. The treasurer's report showed 
receipts of close to $48,000 and disburse- 
ments of a little over $47,000. Present as- 








Castrating Pigs is Surgery 


You do not employ anyone to do this 
for you. 


Vaccinating Pigs is Not Surgery 


but a simple process, so why employ 
expensive help when YOU can do it 
yourself? 
Over Fifteen Thousand Farmers 
Vaccinated Their Pigs 


this season; using OUR method, with 
most excellent results. Send for FREE 
booklet giving directions. You can save 
one-half the cost of vaccinating. 


AMERICAN SERUM COMPANY 


2117 Leech Street SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





Sets are $29,879.63. All of last year’s offi- 


W. H. 


cers were re-elected. They are: 
Peacock, Cochran, Ga., president; L. D. 
Stewart, Tipton, Ind., vice-president; R. J. 
Evans, Chicago, secretary: and Ira Jack- 
son, Tippecanoe City, Ohio, treasurer. 
James McKee, Versailles, Ky., and W. J. 
Fitts, Gallatin, Tenn, were re-elected di- 
rectors. 


SOY BEAN MEETING 


Ninety members of the Corn Belt Soy 


Bean Growers’ Association from sixteen 
states attended the annual meeting of 
the association at Chicago, December 4. 


Uses of soy beans as a food for human 
beings in China and Japan and as a feed 
for live stock in this country were dis- 
cussed Improved methods of threshing 
the beans were described. George Briggs, 
Madison, Wis., was chosen president of 
the association. Vice-presidents elected 
included H,. B. Johnson, Stryker, Ohio; C. 
L. Meharry, Attica, Ind., and Dr. Haines, 
Three Rivers, Mich. W. A. Ostrander, La- 
fayette, Ind., was named secretary-treas- 
urer. 





Fresh From the Country 





IOWA 


Greene County, (c) lowa, Dec. 12.—The 
weather has been icy, with snow on the 
9th and high winds Some corn to be 
gatherec yet. A number are she'tine corn 
the past week. Eggs 45c, cream 4c, 
chickens 13c a pound, live stock doing 
well Some hauling oats to market.— 
Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Dallas County, (c) Iowa, Dec, 13.—Corn 
about all husked; more hogged down than 
usual. Some shelling. Hogs doing well; a 
good many being bred. About the usual 


number of cattle being fed. Roads are 
fine. Horse buyers are taking the best 
they can find at good prices. Lots of 


roads being sanded and they are fine.—J. 
H. Royer. 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, Dec. 15.— 
We are having some very cold weather. 
Tuesday and Friday mornings the ther- 
mometer registered six below zero. We 
had a very fine fill up till then. The 
farmers all have their corn out and their 
fall work done. Winter wheat is look- 
ing fine and will go into the winter well 
rooted. One and a half inches of snow 
which fell Wednesday night will make a 
good blanket for it. There is no hog 
cholera reported around here at present. 
Wheat is selling for $1, oats 35c, corn 50c, 


hens 16c per pound, butter 42c. A few 
sales have been held with better prices 
than last year. Very few farms chang- 


ing hands.—C. J. Young. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign County, (e) 
weather 


Til., Dee. 15.— 


the last 


We are having cold 

week; no snow. Corn moving to market 
ata good rate; there are not as many cars 
as needed; some elevators full. Roads 
good. Live stock doing well and healthy. 
Corn 64c, oats 42c, eggs 50c per dozen,—A. 
M. Gale. 

NEBRASKA 


Butler County, (e) Neb., Dec. 8.—Had a 
few days’ rain and sleet, ending up in 
our first snowfall. Corn husking is prac- 
tically all finished. Not as much feed as 
usual in the stalk fields. Hay is scarce 
and high in price. The mill reports a good 
demand for all the bran they can furnish. 
Bran $25 per ton. Hogs are being mar- 
keted rapidly on account of the rise in 
corn prices. Cream is 54¢c in Omaha. Few 
public sales. Cattle sell at good prices but 
horses are cheap. Machinery sells readily. 
—Harold W. Dewey. 


MISSOURI 
Ralls County, (ne) Mo., Dec. 14.—The 
first real cold weather is here this week. 
Corn husking well over, but those not 
thru are trying to get thru this good 
weather. Quite a lot of hogs are being 
butchered. Milk cows are in demand 


at good prices. Everything has been sell- 
ing well at sales except horses. Hay and 
corn being shipped in. Hay $20, old shelled 
corn 76c, new ear corn 70c, eggs 48c.—L. 
A. Houston. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., Dee. 15.— 
Corn husking finished and farmers’ cribs 
are full to overflowing. Very little has 
been sold at 60 to 63c. The bulk of the 
fat hogs have gone to market. Fall pigs 
doing fairly well; not much cholera; about 





Cattle 
Few on feed 


the usual number of brood 
doing well in the stalk fields 


sows. 


in this county Wheat looking fine. We 
had our first snow the 14th; half an inch 
fell. Ideal winter weather. Zero only 
once, on the Ilth. Hiorses are a drag 
on the market Health of community 
gdod.—J. W. Griggs 
KANSAS 

Stafford County, (s) Kan., Dee. 12.— 
Finc weather; no snow yet. Corn husking 
about finished. Wheat looks fine and 
many cattle from Oklahoma and Texas 
are being pastured on same. Corn is sell 
ing at 60c, wheat $1 butter 35c, eggs 45c, 


hay from $8 to $12 per ton. All stock do 
ing well. The car situation is gradually 
getting better and some grain is moving 
Plenty of coal at high prices.—E. W. Gard. 


CARLOT LAMB SALES 
load of lambs at 
brought $31 per 


The grand champion 
the 1922 International 
hundred when sold at the annual auction 
sale held during the show. The lambs 
were Southdowns and were owned by Rob- 
ert McEwen, London, Ont., Canada, They 
were bought by the Illinois Packing Com- 
pany. A load of native lambs fed by W 
G. Miles, Evansville, Wis., brought $29 
per hundred 

MILKING SHORTHORN SALE 

At the sale of Milking Shorthorns held 
during the International show at Chicago 
forty-two animals sold for an average 
price of $323. The top of the sale was the 
grand champion bull of the 1922 Interna- 
tional, Count Tickford, consigned to the 
sale by Thos. Harrison, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
He was purchased by F. W. Sullivan, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


R. O. MILLER & SONS’ SHORTHORN 
SALE 


Notwithstanding the zero weather a 
good crowd of Shorthorn breeders and 
farmers attended the Shorthorn calf sale 
held by R. O. Miller & Sons, of Lucas, 
Iowa, December 12. Some of the buyers 
came a long ways—over 200 miles. There 
was a big inquiry for catalogs, too, indi- 
cating that many are interested in good 
Shorthorns, such as are found in the 
Miller herd. The entire offering was made 


up of calves sired by Sultan Pride, the 
choicely bred Miller herd bull that com- 
bines the blood of Gainford Marquis and 
Whitehall Sultan. The heifers made an 
average of $90, a number being under a 
year old. The top was the Bruce Au- 
gusta heifer, Augusta Sultana, at $180 


W. P. Donald, of Clio, Iowa, was the buy- 
er, E. W. Buckingham, of Weldon, Iowa, 
was one of the heaviest buyers, getting a 
half dozen from among the tops of the of- 
fering. C. E. Hall, also of Weldon, got 
several head Other buyers of several 
head each included Leo Duer, of Charlotte, 





lowa; C. F. Zobel, Dysart, lowa; Husted 
Bros., Truro, lowa; Mr. Blakely, of Rus- 
sell, Iowa, and Mr. Elmdorf, of Lacona, 
lowa. K. Lasse of Marion, Iowa, got 
the top bull, Royal Sultan, a six months 
old calf, at $137.50. Col. Kraschel cried 


the sale. 
WILLIMACK’S PRIVATE SALE OF 
POLANDS 


J. G. Willimack, Oxford Junction, Iowa, 
writes that he still has quite a number of 


outstanding herd boars of spring farrow 
for sale. If in need of a good big type 
Poland boar with lots of type and scale, 
better get in touch with Willimack at 
once He will send you his private sale 
catalog listing each individual and giv- 
ing full description and price.—Advertis- 


ing Notice. 
J. C. JOHNSON’S GREAT POLANDS 


J. C. Johnson, Lynnville, Iowa, has add- 
ed two great spring boars to his herd to 








assist The Star. One of these young 
boars is Cyclops, sired by Giant's Rival, 
and is one of the good Giant's Rival boars, 
Plentotype, sired by Perfection, by The 
Yankee, is also being used. These two 
young boars crossed on the good sows in 


this herd should produce outstanding lit- 
ters. The Star is still working fine and 
is as nimble as a kitten. Watch for bred 
sow sale particulars Advertising Notice. 


WATTS BROS.’ POLANDS 

Watts Bros., Kellogg, have an 
outstanding bunch of gilts, mostly sired 
by The Standard, by The Rainbow, and 
Iowa Trumpet, by the grand champion 
Iowa Timm Watts Bros. are good hog 
men ond are contented with only the very 
best. They have been very careful to only 
select the best and have then developed 
the very best that feed and care possibly 
could do. These men will hold a winter 
bred sow sale, and their offering will be 
bred to a grandson of Liberator, The 
Standard and lowa Trumpet. Watch fu- 
ture issues of Wallaces’ Farmer for par- 
ticulars.—Advertising Notice. 


Iowa 








| MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 














THE PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD 
We still ‘ to the theory that in order 
to jud price we must know normal re- 
latio hi For nstan the pre-war 
norma! rice of corn on Ie 1 farn the 
second le nber w 1% ent 
where 3 ) » cent other 
word ] pe pr 
war But altho co on te i s } 
sellir 21 per cent of pre ar normal 
pric fr ht rates on corn are 149 per 
cent of pre-war. Eventually freight rates 
and cc ces ist come closer together 


CATTLE—1,.300-pound fat cattle are now 


140 per ent of pre-war normal, as cor 
pared with 144 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat ttle, 128 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 92 per cent for canner d 
cutters 

HOGS—IHieavy hogs are 110 per ce licht 
hogs 116 p cent, pigs 125 p cent and 
packing sows 101 per cent of pre-war 
norm: 

SHEEP—TLambs are 190 per cent 


WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 


at 46 cents at Boston is 156 per cent, 
and light native cow hides at 16 cents 
are 96 per cent of pre-war normal 


CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 118 per cent of 


pre-war normal, oats 104 per cent, No 
red wheat 122 per cent and No. 1 north 
ern wheat 114 per cent. The 1922 wheat 
crop is 100 per cent of normal, the oat 
crop 93 per cent and the corn crop about 
102 per cent. 

MILL-FEEDS—Cottonseed meal is 17° p 
cent of pre-war normal, oil meal 155 per 
cent, brown shorts 103 per cent d 
bran 113 per cent. 

HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 142 per cent of pre- 
No. 1 timothy 1138 per cent. 


FARM GRAIN PRICES—Because of high 


freight rates, terminal market prices are 
deceptive. and we therefore quote local 
elevator rain prices as a percentage of 
pre-war normal Iowa elevators quoted 
About 59 cents for new corn last week, 
or o7 i } cent of pre ir normal 
Oats at Iowa elevators were 38 cents 
or #8 per cent of pre-war normal At 
terminal markets corn 118 per cent 
ind oats 1604 per cent of pre-war normal. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—DPutter 1s 
150 per cent. eggs are 156 per cent. cot- 
ton is 191 per cent, and clover seed at 
$1 0 per I hie at Toledo 147 per 
cent 

PROVISIONS d is 97 per cent of pre- 
war norma b 8 s are 109 per cent, 
smoked | or S 141 per ent and 
smoked ham is 148 per cent Packers 
contin to make money on the higher 


grades of pork products and lose money 
on the lower grades, altho the spread 
between the his and lower grades of 
pork products has narrowed considerably 





in recent months 

FUTURES—May corn is 196 per cent of 
pre-war normal, July corn is it per 
cent: May oats are 96 per cent, July 
oats are 90 per cent: May wheat is 105 
per cent, July wheat is 99 per cent; Jan- 
vary lard is $1 per cent, May lard igs 96 
per cent; May sides are 94 per cent 
On the basis « January lard heavy hogs 
et ‘hicago next January will sell at 
$7.06 Actual hog prices in January 
probably will be higher than this be- 
cause of the good domestic demand for 
cured hog meats 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Jowa to Chicago are 


149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 15% per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1.500 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914. or about 188 per cent of 
pre-war normal 


is 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS — Pig-iron 


164 per cent of pre-war, coke is 166 per 
cent, copper 87 per cent, petroleum 156 
per cent. lumber 178 per cent Portiand 
cement 169 per cent 


farm- 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of 


hands in Iowa for 1921 averaged $39.55 
a month and board, or about 132 per 
cent of pre-war. as compared with 220 
per cent of pre-war in 1920 For 1922 
farm-hand wages will evidently be 
about 125 per cent of pre-war Farm- 





hand wages have been more nearly de- 
flated than the wages of union labor. 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 200 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 188 
per cent of pre-war normal 
COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 








now averages about 162 per cent of pre- 
war normal 

FARM LAND—lowa land is approximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent Very little 
land is now beir : except at forced 
sales. but it seems that there has been 
a decline of per cent from the high 
point of early 1929 There is more in- 
terest land now than was the case in 
1923 and early 1922. 

BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 
New York City for the month of No- 
vember were 174 per cent 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 


PRICES—Early in December American 
prices. as reflected by Bradstreet’s inde 
number, were 149 per cent of pre-wa 
Dun's index number was lol per cent 








| 
| 





RAILROAD LOADINGS—Figures show the 


percenta for the week ending Decem- 
22. of the 1919-21 three year ay- 


ge 






rage for this week in November: Coal, 
21 per cent grain 126 per cent, live 
ock 107 per cent, ore 63 per cent, and 
Y cellaneous erchandise 117 per cent. 
he figures dicate unusual business 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUC 
f dt 


662,000 


TS 
veek in 
as com- 


e€ exports ar he first 


December were 1 pounds 





pared with 11,242,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 12, 000 pounds for the same 
ek last year Exports of pork were 
10,486,000 pounds for the first week in 
December as compared with 16,939,000 
pounds for the w k before and 5,830,000 
pounds for the week last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


extras, 


Butter, creamery last week 


52 to week before 55'ec; cheddar cheese, 
last week 26}.c, week before 264ec; eggs, 


























fresh firsts, last week 52%ec, week before 
ID ducks, last week 18c, week before 
18c; hens, hea fancy, last week 20c, 
week before 21« 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
[a > - =— 
|| & 
ae 5 
lal ls 
3 5 
|} 2/2/¢ 
@/; Sig 
| 
$6 id 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last eek e 11.75)12.63)12.00 
POG MORONS ~~ iccdosve 12.00/)12.75/12.20 
Good— | } | 
i TE no chiwepane 9.63/)10.70,10.05 
Week before 10,00'11.00) 10.27 
Mediun | 
i MO ..cchadanwe owe 7.63] 8.57 
TOG WD sos w200-8e0 8.00, 8.70 
Common | 
[i MOORE 60 cntandnes 6.00 6.63) 6.00 
Week before .. —" -| 6.13) 6.57) 6.17 
Light weight beef steers | | 
(1,100 ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week . 
Week before 
Medium and geod— 
ee WOO sc cscacenvess 8.62) 9.57) 8.66 
Week before .......00. | 8.87| 9.75) 8.87 
Common 
LG WOE. so<cveewaves | 5.63 6.50) 5.68 
WOOK. DOTOTS. scescevces | 5.75; 6.43) 5.85 
sSutcher Cattle— | 
Heifers | | 
OS. eee | 6.50! 7.63) 6.17 
Week before .......... | 6.50| 7.75| 6.07 
Cows- | } 
LMM WOOK cecccticccess ».00) 5.73) 4.80 
WOOK DELONO <cccvssvns ».00) 5.75) 4.70 
Bulls | | 
OS EEE |} 4.13] 4.88) 4.25 
Week before ae 4.50 5.00) 4.25 
Canners and Cutters— | 
Last week | 3.00} 2.88 75 
Week DbefOre ..cccccess 2.88) 2.83) 2.68 
Feeder Steers— | | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week ..| 6.70 
Week before ....... | 6.38 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs | | 
Lt WOGK ssackcvcteas | 6.38 
Week before ...cccccce | 6.25 





Stockers 
Steers— 














MGR WOE csscivvceoss } 6.13) 6.25 5.85 
Week before ......... | 6.07| 6.25) 5.88 
Cows and heifers— | 
aS Sere | 4.13) 4.25) 3.88 
Week before ...... 4.13) 4.13) 3.88 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up) | | 
Pi VO sce uacn.ee 7.68) 8.01) 7.88 
Week before . 7.93) 8.20) 8.00 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.) } 
Last weel i Se ad 7.68) 8.05] 7.93 
Week before ........ 7.93) 8.20) 8.00 
Light (150-200 Ibs. )— ] | 
ast week : 7.58! 8.08) 7.85 
Veek before 8.00) 8.20) 8.07 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.)—} 
Last week 8.08 7.75 
Week before ' 8.23) 8.00 
Smooth, heavy packing ] | 
sows (250 Ibs. up) | 
Last week owe , ae 60) ~8 
Week befor: 7.25) 7.75) 7.43 
Rough packing sows (200 
Ibs ip) | 
DL SEP eT | 6.88 7.4 7.10 
Week before 7.03) 7.47) 7.15 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down) 
CN ear 8.00 
Week bef 8.07 
Stock pigs 
Last week 7.13 6.95 
Week before at's 7.50). 7.53 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 it down, | | 
medium to prime— ! | 
ast week pet eo eb secs 13.93 14.43)14.1 
Week before , ae 14.13 14.25'14.08 
Lambs, culls and common | 
PN eee es 11.13)11.13/11.13 
Week before .. ..../11.38'11.05)11,.00 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— } 
Ast ween G 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice 
Last week 
Week before : 
Feeder lambs, medium to } 
hoice— | | 
Last week . 13.55 /13.88'13.25 
Week before 12.88/13.63/12.88 


NOTE 
lasses of live 
of 


Unless otherwise stated, all 
stock are quoted at an aver- 


from common to choice. 


prices 




















L & 

~ a4 
s g & 
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Mixed Clover, No. 1 


Last week 14.00,17.50 
Week before a" $.00 17.50 
Timothy, No. 1— ! j 
Last week 21.00 
Week befor: . 21.00 


Alfalfa 


Choice— 





Last week 
Week befor 
Alfalfa, No. 1 
Last weel 
Week before 
Alfalfa. Standard 
Las veel 18 19.75 
Week before 17 
Alfalfa, No. 2 
sast week 15. 
Week before 





Oat Straw 
ast week &! 
Week before 8.5 





























- | oe 
Bie x 3 
g14 a | & 
2/2/14! 8 
en a ee Oo | Oo ft A _ 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week 76 70 ite 4 
Week before 72341 167%! .71%e ¥ 
Corn, No. 3Y } | | 
Last week Tate 70 73%} .68 
Week before Tlie 66) 
Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week 73 
Week before 69 
Oats, No. 2W 
Last week 17 4: 4 .44? 
Week befor S | 42%] .43%] 14144 
Barley— | | | 
Last week 6742 | 
Week before 67 | 
Rye- 
Last week ... 911. 
Week before 86 | } 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | | 
Last week 1.26 1.18 1.1942/1.15 
Week before 1.22 1.12 1.1442/1.11 
FEEDS 
AR tie Se Pie 0 ee 
~ = - = = 
4 pe @ we | o© 
« vA = =a | 8 
b e S “ee ie 
ees oh Be ae meee 
} 
Wee a oe4@ 
befor & ame 
week . t.75 5 22.00:31.00 
before 24.25 '24.00/21.50 31.00] 
Iiominy Feed— | | | 
zast week 31.50 28.00 
Week before 1.50 28 00 
Oil Meal (o. p.) | | 
Last week 51.50). 50.00 | 
Week before 51.50 20.00 
Cottonseed (41 | 
per cent)— | | | 
Last week .... 52.00 { | 
Week before 52.00) | | 
Tankage— | | | 
Last week 70.00 65.00/165.00 
Week before. TO.00).....)65.00' 65.00 
Gluten— | | 
Last week ... ace 
Week before. aT i E 
*Quotations at Des Moines: in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots 
LIBERTY BONDS 
> a a] 
bh ok 
S FE 
Oo i= 
| S. Liberty 4% s. second 
Last week 5100.00 $ 98.22 
Week befo 98.28 
l S. Libert ; a. rd 
Last weel oolnn OS.84 
Week before as 70 
Cs 2 s, fo tI 
Deepa 98 66 
ON .54 
$5, 's 
week . 1O0o.00) 100,42 
befo : 100.30 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
| 
me PA o 5. 
= o fe ot 
ov Qu A, = 
British sterling ex 
change 
Last week “ S48t Hot ; ‘ 
Week befor $5775 '94.0 
French fran 
Last week ...... 9 U718 37.0 
Week before .... 0705 36.6 
German mark— 
eee 30 001 06 
before 001 ; 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $13.40 eek be 
fore $14.93 Chicago—Last week $10.35 
week before $11.00. 





CORN FEEDS 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is $42.95 


and corn oil cake meal! $45.95 in ton lots 


WALLACES’ FARMER, December 


aD 


ww, 


1922 


| Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 80 per cent of ten-year 
average, as contrasted with 97 per cent for 








fat cattle, 102 per cent for sheep and 129 
per cent for lambs. Lamb and sheep 
prices are up because of small receipts. 
The searcity of fat cattle which held 


prices up during the fall months will prob- 
ably disappear with the result that fat 
cattle prices and hog prices will approach 
a parity. Cattle, however, should remdin 
relatively higher than hog during the 
greater part of the winter. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks. Each 
week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
inating seasonal bias: 


HOGS 


7 




















3 tp | 
ad | 
os | 
vs 
or 
pie) 
= & 
October 20 to 27 94 
October 27 104 





November 111 
November 10 to 17 111) 
November 17 to 24 ...... 115 
November 24 to Dec. 1 89 
December lto 8 ....... 105 
December 8 to 15 104 


~ $CATTLE 





October 20 to 27.......... 118) 136) 102 
October 27 to Nov. 3 ; 122 121 99 
November 3 to 10 ..... 97) 104! 5 
November 10 to 17 ...... 116; 119 96 
November 17 to 24 .... 116 109} 92 
November 24 to Dee. 1.. 94 92} $3 
December lto 8 109 123 
December 8 to 15 104 109} 97 
*SHEEP 
October 20 to 37......6... 80 79 91 
October 27 to Nov. 3 80 87] 92 
November 3 to 10 65) 78} 98 
November 10 to 17 72 78] 102 
November 17 to 24 89 91} 103 
November 24 to Dee. 1 66 70 98 
December 1 to 85 84) 95 
December 8& to 15 65 73 162 
*LAMBS 

October 20 to 27..... ii “BO 

October 27 to Nov. 3. 80) 
November | 65 

November 10 to 17 ...... 72} 

November 17 to 24 89 

November 24 to Dee. 1.. 66 

December 1 tu 8 35 

December 8 to 15 65 








*Sheep and lambs receipts are combined. 

Hogs 11 markets, cattle and sheep 7 
markets, 

[Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


TANKAGE 
tankage is $65 in ton lots 


Mason City 
DELAY IN RECORDING ANIMALS TO 
BE PENALIZED 


penalties fi 


Increased or delaying the re- 


cording of animals were decided at 


upon 





the annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Importers and Breeders of Bel- 
gian Draft Horses, held at Chicago during 
International week After March 1, 1923, 
the charge for replacing a registry certifi- 
eate which is lost or destroyed will be $5 
A re-written certificate that is surren- 
dered will cost $2. A penalty of $40 to 
members and $80 to non-members will be 
assessed for the registry of animals whose 
application for registry is not filed with 
the secretary and the fees paid within 
eighteen months after landing, in the case 
of imported animals, and within two 
years from the date of foaling ia the case 
of home-bred animals. Fred Holbert, 
Greeley. Towa, was chosen president of 
the association and Wm. Crownover, Hud- 


J 


re- 


Iowa, 
Conner, 


son, wa 
PD dY., 


elected secretary, 


Ss named vice-president. 
Wabash. Ind., was 
having served continu- 
ously since 1887. Members of the board of 
three years are: Samuel H. 

Wooster, Ohio, and W. Harvey 
Boswell, Ind. Members of the ex- 
committee for one years are D 
Columbus. Ohio, and Jacob De- 
Mich. 


directors for 
Bell, Jr 
Smith 

ecutive 
J. Kays 
Alicia, 


gus, 


INTERNATIONAL STEER CARLOTS 
SELL HIGH 
Good prices were realized at the annual 


sale carlot cattle held during the Inter- 
national. Sixty-four carloads of yearlings 


of 


averaged $16.08 per hundred pounds and 
twenty cars of two-year-olds brought an 
average of $16.20. Thirty-two loads of 


$16.6, 
ot 


while the 
Shorthorns 


averaged 
loads 


Angus 


average 


steers 





on seventeen 








was $15.97 and on thirty-five loads of 
Herefords the average was $15.63 per hun- 
dred. The grand champion load, bred and 
fed by John Hubly, Mason City, Il 
brought $50 per hundred, falling to the bid 
of Swift & Co. Another load of Hubly 
Angus yearlings brought $19.25 The re- 
serve champion load, shown by E. P. Hall 
Mechanicsburg, Ill, sold for $19 per hun- 
dred, also going to Swift. Two loads of 
Herefords, shown by A. J. Mettler, Menno 
S. D., and J. W. Frazier, Rardin, Hil, sold 
f $18 per hundred Two loads of Short- 
horus topped their breed at $18.50. One 
oad was fed by J. D. Waters & Son, Daw- 

mn., nd the other load was fror 
Huxland FKarms. Sharpsburg, I! 











